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CHAPTER I. 
DON JOHN OF BELFAST, AND FRIENDS. 


“WY Don John; how you frightened 
me!" exclaimed Miss Nellie’ Patter- 
dale, as she sprang up from‘her reclining po- 
sition in a lolling-chair. 

It was an intensely.warm day near the close 
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of June, and the young lady had chosen the 
coolest and shadiést place she’ could find on 
the piazza of ‘her father’s elegant ‘mansion in 
Belfast.’ She was as pretty as she was bright 
and ‘vivacious, and was a general favorite 
among the pupils of the High School, which 
she ‘attended. She was deeply absorbed in 
the reading of a story in one of the July mag- 
azines, which had just come from the: post 
office, when she heard a step near her. The 
sound startled her, it was so near; and, look- 
ing up, she discovered the young man whom 
she had spoken to close beside her. He was 
not Don John of Austria, but Donald John 
Ramsay of Belfast, who had been addressed 
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by his companions simply as Don, a natural 
abbreviation of his first. name, until he of 
Austria happened to be mentioned in the his- 
tory recitation in school, when the whole class 
looked at Don, and smiled; some of the girls 
even giggled, and got a check for it; but the 
republican young gentleman became a titular 
Spanish hidalgo from that moment. Though 
he was the son of a boat-builder, by trade a ship 
carpenter, he was a good-looking, and gentle- 
manly fellow, and was treated with kindness 
and consideration by most of the sons and 
daughters of the wealthy men of Belfast, who 
attended the High School. It was hardly a 
secret that Don John regarded Miss Nellie 
with especial admiration, or that, while he 
was polite to all the young ladies, he was par- 
ticularly so to her. It is a fact, too, that he 
blushed when she turned her startled gaze 
upon him on the piazza; and it is just as true 
that Miss Nellie colored deeply, though it 
may have been only the natural consequence 
of her surprise. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Nellie; I did not mean 
to frighten you,” replied Donald. 

‘*T don’t suppose you did, Don John; but 
you startled me just as much as though you 
had meant it,” added she, with a pleasant 
smile, so forgiving that the young man had 
no fear of the consequences. ‘* How terribly 
hot itis! I am almost melted.” 

**It is very warm,” answered Donald, who, 
somehow or other, found it very difficult to 
carry on a conversation with Nellie; and his 
eyes seemed to him to be twice as serviceable 
as his tongue. 

**Tt is dreadful warm.” 

And so they went on repeating the same 
thing over and over again, till there was no 
other known form of expression for warm 
weather. 

‘* How in the world did you get to the side 
of my chair without my hearing you?” de- 
manded Nellie, when it was evidently impos- 
sible to say anything more about the heat. 

‘*T came up the front steps, and-was walk- 
ing around on the piazza to your father’s 
library. I didn’t see you till you spoke,” re- 
pled Donald, reminded by this explanation 
that he had come to Captain Patterdale’s house 
for a purpose. ‘‘Is Ned at home?” 

‘*No; he has gone up to Searsport to stay 
over Sunday with uncle Henry.” 

‘*Has he? I’m sorry. Is your father at 
home?” 

‘“* He is in his library, and there is some one 
with him. Won’t you sit down, Don John?” 

‘Thank you,” added Donald, seating him- 





self in a rustic chair. 
afternoon.” 

Nellie actually laughed, for she was con- 
scious of the difficulties of the situation— 
more so than her visitor. But we must do 
our hero — for such he is—the justice to say, 
that he did not refer to the exhausted topic 
with the intention of confining the conversa- 
tion to it, but to introduce the business which 
had called him to the house. 

‘It is intensely hot, Don John,” laughed 
Nellie. 

‘But I was going to ask you if you would 
not like to take a sail,” said Donald, with a 
blusk. ‘‘ With your father, I mean,” added 
he, with a deeper blush, as he realized that he 
had actually asked a girl to go out in a boat 
with him. 

**T should be delighted to go, but I can’t. 
Mother won’t let me go on the water when 
the sun is out, it hurts my eyes so,” answered 
Nellie; and the young man was sure she was 
very sorry she could not go. 

‘*Perhaps we can go after sunset, then,” 
suggested Donald. ‘‘I am sorry Ned is not 
at home; for his yacht is finished, and father 
says the paint is dry enough to use her. We 
are going to have a little trial trip in her over 
to Turtle Head, and, perhaps, round by Sears- 
port.” 4 

‘*Is the Sea Foam really done?” asked 
Nellie, her eyes sparkling with delight. 

‘Yes, she is all ready, and father will de- 
liver her to Ned on Monday, if everything 
works right about her. I thought some of 
your folks, especially Ned, would like to be in 
her on the first trip.” 

‘*T should, for one; but I suppose it is-no 
use for me to think of it. My eyes are ever 
so much better, and I hope I shall be able to 
sail in the Sea Foam soon.” 

“T hope so, too. We expect she will beat 
the Skylark; father thinks she will.” 

‘“*T don’t care whether she does or not,” 
laughed Nellie. 

**Do you think I could see your father just 
a moment?” asked Donald. ‘I only want to 
know whether or not he will go with us.” 

“T think so; I will go and speak to him. 
Come in, Don John,” replied Nellie, rising 
from her lolling-chair, and walking around 
the corner of the house to the front door, 

Donald followed her. The elegant mansion 
was located on a corner lot, with a broad hall 
through the centre of it, on one side of which 
was the large drawing-room, and on the other 
the sitting and dining-rooms. At the end of 
the great hall was a door opening into the 


‘It is very warm this 
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library, a large apartment, which occupied the 
whole of a one-story addition to the original 
structure. It had also an independent outside 
door, which opened upon the piazza; and op- 
posite to it was a flight of steps, down to the 
gravel walk terminating at a gate on the cross 
street. People who came to see Captain Pat- 
terdale on business could enter at this gate, 
and go to the library without passing through 
the house. On the present occasion, a horse 
and wagon stood at the gate, which indicated 
to Miss Nellie that her father was engaged. 
This team had stood there for an hour, and 
Donald had watched it for half that time, 
waiting for the owner to leave, though he was 
not at all anxious to terminate the interview 
with his fair schoolmate. 

Nellie knocked at the library door, and her 
father told her to come in. She passed in, 
while Donald waited the pleasure of the rich 
man in the hall. He was invited to enter. 
Captain Patterdale was evidently bored by his 
visitor, and gave the young man a cordial 
greeting. Donald stated his business very 
briefly; but the captain did not say whether 
he would or would not go upon the trial trip 
of the Sea Foam. He asked a hundred ques- 
tions about the new yacht, and it was plain 
that he did not care to resume the conversa- 
tion with his visitor, who walked nervously 
about the room, apparently vexed at the inter- 
ruption, and dissatisfied thus far with the re- 
sult of his interview with the captain. 

What would have appeared to be true to an 
observer was actually so. The visitor was one 
Jacob Hasbrook, from a neighboring town, and 
his reputation for honesty and fair dealing was 
not the best in the world. Captain Patterdale 
held his note, without security, for thirteen 
hundred and fifty dollars. Hasbrook had prop- 
erty, but his creditors were never sure of him 
till they were paid. At the present interview 
he had astonished Captain Patterdale by pay- 
ing the note in full, with interest, on the day 
it became due. But it was soon clear enough 
to the rich man that the payment was only a 
“blind” to induce him to embark in a doubt- 
ful speculation with Hasbrook. The nature 
and immense profits of the enterprise had 
been eloquently set forth by the visitor, and 
his own capacity to manage it enlarged upon; 
but the nabob, who had made his fortune by 
hard work, was utterly wanting in enthusi- 
asm. He had received the money in payment 
of his note, which he had expected ‘to lose, 
or to obtain only after resorting to legal meas- 
ures, and he was. fully’ determined to have 
nothing more to do with the man. He had 





said all this as mildly as he could; but Has- 
brook was persistent, and probably felt ‘that in 
paying an honest debt he had thrown away 
thirteen hundred and fifty dollars. 

He would not go, though Captain Patterdale 
gave him sufficient excuse for doing so, or 
even for cutting his acquaintance. The fich 
man continued to talk with Don John, to the 
intense disgust of the speculator, who stood 
looking at a tin box, painted green, which lay 
onachair. Perhaps he looked upon this box 
as the grave of his hopes; for it contained the 
money he had just paid to the captain — the 
wasted money, because the rich man would 
not embark with him in his brilliant enter- 
prise, though he had taken so’ much pains, 
and parted with so much money, to prove that 
he was an honest man. He appeared to be 
interested in the box, and he looked at it all 
the time, with only an impatient glance occa- 
sionally at the nabob, who appeared to be 
trifling with his bright hopes. The tin chest 
was about nine inches each way, and con- 
tained the private papers and other valuables 
of the rich man, including, now, the thirteen 
hundred and fifty dollars just received. 

Captain Patterdale was president of the 
Twenty-first National Bank of Belfast, which 
was located a short distance from his house. 
The tin box was kept in the vaults of the 
bank; but the owner had taken it home to 
examine some documents at his leisure, in- 
tending to return it to the bank before night. 
As it was in the library when Mr. Hasbrook 
called, the moncy was deposited in it for safe 
keeping over night. 

“Tm afraid I can’t go with you, Donald,” 
said Captain Patterdale, after he had asked 
him all the questions he could think of about 
the Sea Foam. 

“I am sorry, sir; for Miss Nellie wanted'to 
go, andI was going to ask father to wait tin 
after sunset on her account,” added the young 
man. 

Mr. Hasbrook began to look hopeful ; for 
the last remark of the nabob indicated a pos- 
sible terrnination of the conversation. Don- , 
ald began his retreat towards the hall of the 
mansion, for he wanted to see the fair daugh- 
ter again; but he had not reached the’ dgor 
before the captain called him back. e 

‘“‘T suppose your father wants some more 
money to-night,” said he, fecling in his pocket 
for the key to open the tin box. 

“‘He didn’t say anything to me about it: 
sir,” replied Donald; ‘I don’t think he docs.” 

Hasbrook looked hopeless again; for Cap- 
tain Patterdale began to calculate how much 
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he had paid, and how much more he was to 
pay, for the yacht. While he was doing so, 
there was a knock at the street door, and, upon 
being invited to do so, Mr. Laud Cavendish 
entered the library with a bill in his hand. 

Mr. Laud Cavendish was 2 great man in his 
own estimation, and a great swell in the esti- 
mation of everybody else. He was a clerk or 
salesman in a store; but he was dressed very 
elegantly for a provincial city like Belfast, and 
for a ‘‘counter-jumper” on six or cight dol- 
lars a week. He was about eighteen years 
old, tall, and rather slender. His upper lip 
was adorned with an incipient mustache, 
which had been tenderly coaxed and colored 
for two years, without producing any pro- 
digious result, though it was the pride and 
glory of the owner. Mr. Cavendish was a 
dreamy young gentleman, who believed that 
the Fates had made a bad mistake in his case, 
inasmuch as he was the son of an honest and 
industrious carpenter, instead of the son and 
heir of one of the nabobs of Belfast. He be- 
lieved that he was fitted to adorn the highest 
circle in society, to shine among the aristoc- 
racy of the city, and it was a cruel shame that 
he should be compelled to work in a store, 
weigh out tea and sugar, carry goods to the 
elegant mansions where he ought to be admit- 
ted at the front, instead of the back, door, 
collect bills, and perform whatever other ser- 
vice might be required of him. The Fates had 
blundered and conspired against him; but he 
was not without hope that the daughter of 
some rich man, who might fall in love with 
him and his mustache, would redeem him 
from his slavery to an occupation he hated, 
and lift him up to the sphere where he be- 
fonged. Laud was ‘soaring after the infinite,” 
and so he rather neglected the mundane and 
practical, and his employer did not consider 
him a very desirable clerk. 

Mr. Laud Cavendish came with a bill in 
his hand, the footing of which was the sum 
due his employer for certain necessary arti- 
cles just delivered at the kitchen door of the 
elegant mansion. Captain Patterdale opened 
the tin box, and took therefrom some twenty 
dollars to pay the bill, which Laud receipted. 
Mr. Hasbrook hoped he would. go, and that 
Don John would go; and perhaps they would 
have gone if a rather exciting event had not 
accurred to detain them. 

“Father! father!” exclaimed Miss Nellie, 
rushing into the library. 

**What's the matter, Nellie?” demanded 
her father, calmly; for he had long been a sea 
captain, and was used to emergencies. 





‘‘Michael has just dropped down in a fit!” 
gasped Nellie. 

‘* Where is he?” 

In the yard.” 

Captain Patterdale, followed by his tnree 
visitors, rushed through the hall, out at the 
front door, near which the unfortunate man 
had fallen, and, with the assistance of his com- 
panions, lifted him from the ground. Michael 
was the hired man who took care of the 
horses, and kept the grounds around the ele- 
gant mansion in order. He was raking the 
gravel walk near the piazza where Nellie was 
laboring to keep cool. As we have hinted be- 
fore, and as Nellie and Don John had several 
times repeated, the day was intensely. hot. 
The sun where the man worked was absolutely 
scorching, and the hired man had experienced 
a sun-stroke. Captain Patterdale and his vis- 
itors bore him to his room in the L, and Don 
John ran for the doctor, who appeared in less 
than ten minutes. The visitors all did what 
they could, Mr. Laud Cavendish behaving 
very well. Michael’s wife and other friends 
soon arrived, and there was nothing more for 
Laud todo. He went down stairs, and, find- 
ing Nellie in the hall, he tried to comfort her; 
for she was very much concerned for poor 
Michael. 

“‘ Do you think he will die, Mr. Cavendish ?” 
asked she, almost as much moved as though 
the poor man had been her father. 

“OO, no! I think he will recover. These 
Irishmen have thick heads, and they don’t 
die so easily of sun-stroke ; for that’s what 
the doctor says it is,” replied Laud, know- 
ingly. 

Nellie thought, if this was a true view of 
coup de soleil, Laud would never die of it. 
She thought this; but she was not so impolite 
as to say it. She asked him no more ques- 
tions; for she saw Don John approaching 
through the dining-room. 

‘‘Good afternoon, Miss Patterdale,” said 
Laud, with a bow and a flourish, as he retired 
towards the library, where he had left his hat. 

In a few moments more, the rattle of the 
wagon, with which he delivered goods to the 
customers, was heard as he drove off. Don 
John came into the hall, and Nellie asked 
him ever so many questions about the condi- 
tion of Michael, and what the doctor said 
about him; all of which the young man an- 
swered to the best of his ability. 

“Do you think he will die, Don John?” she 
asked. 

‘‘sT am sure I can’t tell,” replied Donald; 
**T hope not.” 
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‘*Michael is real good, and I am so sorry 
for him!” added Nellie. 

But Michael is hardly a personage in our 
story, and we do not purpose to enter into the 
diagnosis of his case. He has our sympa- 
thies on the merit of his sufferings alone, 
and quite as much for Nellie’s sake; for it was 
tender, and gentle, and kind in her to feel so 
much for a poor Irish laborer. While she 
and Donald were talking about the case, 
Mr. Hasbrook came down stairs, and passed 
through the hall into the library, where he, 
also, had left his hat. In a few moments 
more the rattle of his wagon was heard, as he 
drove off, indignant and disgusted at the in- 
difference of the nabob in refusing to take an 
interest in his brilliant enterprise. He was 
angry with himself for having paid his note 
before he had enlisted the payee in his cause. 

‘** How is he, father?” asked Nellie, as Cap- 
tain Patterdale entered the hall. 

‘*The doctor thinks he sees some favorable 
symptoms.” 

** Will he die?” 

**The doctor thinks he will get over it. But 
he wants some ice, and I must get it for 
him.” 

**T suppose you will not go in the Sea Foam 
now?” asked Donald. 

**No; it is impossible,” replied the captain, 
as he passed into the dining-room to the re- 
frigerator. 

The father was like the daughter; and 
though he was a millionnaire, or a dem#-mil- 
lionnatre — we don’t know which, for we were 
never allowed to look over his taxable valua- 
tion — though he was a nabob, he took right 
hold, and worked with his own hands for the 
comfort and the recovery of the sufferer. It 
was creditable to his heart that he did so, and 
we never grudge such a man his ‘ pile,” 
especially when he has earned it by his own 
labor, or made it in honorable, legitimate 
business. The captain went up stairs again 
with a large dish of ice, to assist the doctor in 
the treatment of his patient. 

Donald staid in the hall, talking with Miss 
Nellie, as long as he thought it proper to do 
so, though not as long as he desired, and 
then entered the library where he, also, 
had left his hat. Perhaps it was a singular 
coincidence that all three of the visitors 
had Icft their hats in that room; but then 
it was not proper for them to sit with their 
hats on in the presence of such a magnate as 
Captain Patterdale, and no decent man would 
stop for a hat when a person had fallen in a fit. 
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artd, unluckily, there was something else be- 
longing to him which was not there. 


CHAPTER II. 
ABOUT THE TIN BOX. 


CAPTAIN PATTERDALE worked with the doc- 
tor for a full hour upon poor Michael, who at 
the end of that time opened his eyes, and soon 
declared that he was “‘ betther entirely.” He 
insisted upon getting up, for it was not “the 
likes of himself that was to lay there and have 
his honor workin’ over him.” But the doctor 
and the nabob pacified him, and left him, much 
improved, in the care of his wife. 

‘** How is he, Dr. Wadman?” asked the sym- 
pathizing Nellie, as they came down stairs 
together. 

‘* He is decidedly better,” replied the physi- 
cian. 

‘Will he die?” 

“O, no; I think not. His case looks very 
hopeful now.”’ 

“T thought folks always died with sun- 
stroke,” said Nellie, more cheerfully. 

‘*No; not unless their heads are very soft,” 
laughed the doctor. 

‘“‘ Well, I shouldn’t think Laud Cavendish 
would dare to go out when the sun shines,” 
added the fair girl, with a snap of her bright 
eyes. : 

‘*Tt isn’t quite safe for him to do so. Unfor- 
tunately, such people don’t know their own 
heads. I will come in again after tea,” said 
the doctor, as he went out of the house, at the 
front door; for he had not left his hat in the 
library. 

‘¢T am so glad Michael is better!” continued 
Nellie. ‘‘ When I saw him drop, I felt as cold 
as ice, and I was afraid I should drop too be- 
fore I could get to the library.” 

‘‘Did you see him fall, Nellie?” asked her 
father. 

‘“‘Yes; he gave a kind of groan, and then, 
fell; he was—” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Captain Patterdale, 
interrupting her all of a sudden. 

He turned on his heel, and walked rapidly 
into the library. Nellie was startled, and was 
troubled with a suspicion that her father had 


‘a coup de soleil, or coup de something-else; for 


he did not often do anything by fits and starts. 
She followed him into the library. It was a 
fact that the captain had left his hat there; but: 
it was not for this article, so necessary in a hot 
day, that he hastened thus abruptly into the 
room. Nellie found him flying around the 





Captain Patterdale’s hat was still there; 


apartment in a high state of excitement for 
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him., He was looking anxiously about, and” 
scemed to be very much disturbed. 

*¢ What in the world is the matter, father?” 
asked Nellie. 

‘‘ Where is your mother?” 

‘She has gone over to Mrs. Rodman’s.” 

* Hasn’t she been back?” 

**No, certainly not; I was just going over to 
tell her what had happened to Michael, when 
you came down.” 

** Who has been in here, Nellie?” 

‘*T don’t know that anybody has. I haven’t 
seen any one. What’s the matter, father? 
What in the world has happened?” 

“T left my tin box here when I went out to 
see to Michael, and now it is gone,” answered 
Captain Patterdale, anxiously. ‘‘I didn’t 
know but that your mother had come in and 
taken care of it.” 

“The tin box gone?” exclaimed Nellie. 
“Why, what can have become of it?” 

‘That is just what I should like to know,” 
added the captain, as he renewed his search in 
the room for the treasure chest. 

It was not in the library, and then he looked 
in the great hall and the little hall, in the 
drawing-room, the sitting-room, and the din- 
ing-room; but it was not in any of these. He 
knew he had left it on the chair near where he 
was sitting when he went out of the room. 
Then he examined the spring-lock on the door 
of the library which led into the side street. 
It was closed and securely fastened. The door 
shut itself with a patent invention, and when 
shut it locked itself, so that anybody could get 
out, but no one could get in unless admitted. 

‘‘Where were you when I was up stairs, 
Nellie?” asked Captain Patterdale, as he seat- 
ed himsclf in his arm-chair, to take a cool 
view of the whole subject. 

“TI was in the hall most of the time,” she 
replied. 

‘¢Who has been in the library?” 


**Let me see: Laud Cavendish came down 


first, and went out through the library.” 
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Thecaptain rubbed his bald head, and seemed 
to be asking himself whether it was possible for 
Mr. Laud Cavendish to do so wicked a deed as 
stealing that tin box. He did not believe the 
young swell had the baseness or the daring to 
commit so greatacrime. It might be, but he 
could not think so. 

“‘Who else has been in here?” he inquired, 
when he had hastily considered all he knew 
about the moral character of Laud. 

“That other man who was with you—I 
don’t know his name — the one that was here 
when I came in with Don John.” 





*¢Mr. Hasbrook.” 

‘He went out through thelibrary. I thought 
he looked real ugly too,” added Nellie. ‘‘ He 
kept fidgeting about all the time I was here.” 
‘* And all the time he was here himself. He 
went out through the library — did he?” 

‘6 Yes, sir.” 

Captain Patterdale mentally overhauled the 
character of Mr. Hasbrook. It was unfortu- 
nate for his late debtor that his character was 
not first class, and between him and Laud 
Cavendish the probabilities were altogether 
against Hasbrook. He had evidently been 
vexed and angry because he failed to carry his 
point, and his cupidity might have been stim- 
ulated by revenge. But the captain was a fair 
and just man, and in a matter of this kind, 
involving the reputation of any person, he kept 
his suspicions to himself. 

‘* Who else has been in the library, Nellie?” 
he asked. 

‘No one but Don John,” replied she. And 
whatever Laud or Hasbrook might have done 
in wickedness, Nellie had too much regard for 
her friend and schoolmate to admit for one 
instant the possibility of his doing anything - 
wrong, much less his committing so gross a. 
crime as the stealing of the tin box and its 
valuable contents. 

Captain Patterdale was hardly less confident 
of the integrity of Donald. Certainly it was 
not necessary to suspect him when the possi- 
bilities of guilt included two such persons as 
Laud and Hasbrook. Donald was rather dis- 
tinguished, in school and out, as a good boy, 
and he ought to have the full benefit of his 
reputation. 

“You don’t think Don John took the box — 
do you, father?” asked Nellie, as her: father 
was meditating on the circumstances. 

‘“‘Certainly not, Nellie,” protested the cap- 
tain, warmly; ‘‘I don’t know that anybody 
has taken it.” 

“*T know Don John would not do such a 
thing.” 

“*T don’t believe he would.” 

**T know he would not.” 

Her father thought she was just a little*more 
earnest in her uncalled-for defence of the 
young man than was necessary, and for the 
first time in his life it occurred to him that she 
was more interested in him than he wished 
her to be; for, as Donald was only the son of 
a poor boat-builder, such a strong friendship 
might be embarrassing in the future. How- 


ever, this was only the shadow of a passing 
thought, which divided his attention only fora 
moment. The loss of the tin box was the 
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question of the hour, and ‘ society” topics 
were not just then in order. 

“T have no idea that Don John took the 
box,” replied Captain Patterdale. “I am 
more willing to believe either of the other two 
who were in the library took it than that he 
did. But he was the last of the three who went 
out through this room. He may be able to 
give me some informatign, and I will go down 
and see him. He and his father were going 
off in the new yacht — were they not?” 

<Vei or 

‘* You need not say a word about the box to 
any one, Nellie, nor even that it is lost,” added 
the captain. ‘If I do not find it, I shall em- 
ploy a skilful detective to look it up, and he 
may prefer to work in the dark.” 

“*T will not mention it, father,” replied Nel- 
lie. ‘‘ What wasin the box? Was it money?” 

‘*T put thirteen hundred and fifty dollars into 
it, but I took out twenty to pay the bill that 
Laud brought. It contains my deeds, leases, 


policies of insurance, and my notes, and these 
papers are really more valuable to me than the 
money. Luckily, my bonds and securities are 
in another box, in the vault of the bank.” 

‘Then you will lose over thirteen hundred 
dollars if you don’t find the box?” 


‘*More than that, I am afraid, for I should 
hardly be able to collect all the money due on 
the notes if I lose them,” replied the captain, 
as he left the house. 

He walked down to the boat shop of Mr. 
Ramsay. It was on the shore, and near it was 
the house in which the boat-builder lived. 
Neither Don John nor his father was at the 
shop, but a sloop yacht, half a mile out in the 
bay, seemed to be the Sea Foam. Ske was 
headed towards the shore, however, and Cap- 
tain Patterdale seated himself in the shade of 
the shop to await its arrival, though he hardly 
expected to obtain any information in regard 
to the box from Donald. While he was sitting 
there, Mr. Laud Cavendish appeared with a 
large basket in hishand. The counter-jumper 
started when he turned the corner of the shop, 
and saw the nabob seated there. 

‘Going a-fishing?” asked the captain. 

‘* Yes, sir; I’m going over to Turtle Head to 
camp out over Sunday,” replied Laud. ‘‘ How 
is Michael, sir?” 

‘* He is much better, and is doing very well.” 

**T’m glad of it,” added Laud, as he carried 
his basket down to a sail-boat which was partly 
aground, and deposited it in the forward cuddy. 

Captain Patterdale wanted to talk with Laud, 
but did not like to excite any suspicions on his 
part. If the young man had taken the box, he 





would not be likely to go off on an island to 
stay over Sunday. Besides, it was evident 
from the position of the boat, and the fact that 
it contained several articles necessary for a 
fishing excursion, in addition to those‘in the 
basket, that Laud had made his arrangements 
for the trip before he visited the library of the 
elegant mansion. If he had taken the box, he 
would probably have changed his plans. It 
was not likely, therefore, that Laud was the 
guilty party. 

** Are you going alone?” asked the captain, 
walking down the beach to the boat. 

‘Yes, sir; I couldn’t get any one to go with 
me. I tried Don John, but he won’t go off to 
stay over Sunday,” replied Laud, with a sickly 
grin. 

“‘T commend his example to you. I don’t 
think it is a good way to spend Sunday.” 

“It’s the only time I can get to go. 
been trying to get off for a month.” 

‘*Saturday must be a bad time for you to 
leave,” suggested the captain. 

‘*It is rather bad,” added Laud, as he shoved 
off the bow of the boat, for he seemed to be in 
haste to get away. ; 

‘* By the way, Laud, did you notice a tin box 
in my library when you were there this after- 
noon?” asked the nabob, with as much indif- 
ference in his manner and tone as he could 
command. 

‘‘A tin box?” repeated Laud, busying him- 
self with the jib of the sail-boat. 

“Yes; it was painted green.” 

‘“*T don’t remember any box,” answered 
Laud. 

‘*Didn't you see it? I opened it to take out 
the money I paid you.” 

‘*T didn’t mind. I was receipting the bill 
while you were getting the money ready. You 
know I sat down at your desk.” 

‘*Yes; I know you did; but didn’t you see 
the box?” 

‘*No, sir; I don’t remember seeing any box,” 
said Laud, still fussing over the sail, which 
certainly did not need any attention. 

“You went out through the library when 
you came down from Michael’s room — didn’t 
you?” continued the captain. 

“Yes, sir; I did. I left my hat in there.” 

“Did you see the box then?” 

‘Of courseI didn’t. If I had, I should have 
remembered it,” replied Laud, with a grin. 
‘‘T just grabbed my hat, and ran, for I had 
been in the house some time; and I got a 
blessing for being away so long when I went 
back to the store.” 

** You didn’t see the box, then?” 
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“If it was there, I suppose I saw it; but I 
didn’t take any notice of it. Why? is the box 
lost?” 

‘*T want to get another like it. Haven’t you 
anything of the sort in the store?” 

‘* We have some cake and spice boxes. They 
are tin, and painted on the outside.” 

‘Those will not answer the purpose. It’s 
a very hot day,” added the captain, as he wiped 
the perspiration from his face, and walked 
back to the shade of the shop. 

Mr. Laud Cavendish stepped: into the sail- 
boat, hoisted the sails, and shoved her off into 
deep water with an oar. Captain Patterdale 
thought, and then he did not know what to 
think. Was it possible Laud had not noticed 
that tin box, which had been on a chair out in 
the middle of the room? If he had not, why, 
then he had not; but if he had, Laud had 
more cunning, more self-control, and more 
ingenuity than the captain had ever given him 
the credit, or the discredit, of possessing, for 
there was certainly no sign of guilt in his tone 
or his manner, except that he did not look the 
inquirer square in the face when he answered 
his questions, though some guilty people can 
even do this without wincing. 

Captain Patterdale watched the departing 
and the approaching boats, still considering 
the possible relation of Laud Cavendish to the 


_ tin box. If the fellow had stolen it, he would 


not go off on an island to stay over Sunday, 
leaving the box behind to betray him; and 
this argument seemed to be conclusive in his 
favor. The captain had looked into the boat, 
and satisfied himself that the box was not there; 
unless it was in the basket, which appeared to 
contain so many other things, that there was 
no room for it. On the whole, the captain 
was willing to acquit Mr. Laud Cavendish of 
the act, partly, perhaps, because this had been 
his first view of the matter. It was more prob- 
able that Hasbrook, angry and disappointed at 
his failure, had. put the box into his wagon, 
and returned to the neighboring town, where, 
as before stated, his reputation was not first 
class, though, perhaps, not many people be- 
lieved him capable of stealing outright, with- 
out the formality of getting up a mining com- 
pany, or making a trade of some sort. But 
Donald had been the last of the trio of visitors 
who passed through the library, and the cap- 
tain wanted to see him. 

The Sea Foam, with snowy sails just from 
the loft, and glittering in her freshly-laid coat 
of white paint, ran up to a wharf just below the 
boat shop. Donald was at the helm, and he 
threw her up.into the wind just before she came 
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to the pier, so that when she forged ahead, with 
her sails shaking in the wind, her head came 
up within a few inches of the landing-place. 
Mr. Ramsay fended her off, and went ashore 
with a line in his hand, which he made fast to 
aring. Captain Patterdale walked around to 
the wharf, as soon as he saw where she was to 
make a landing. 

‘*Well, how do you like her, Sam?” said 
Donald to a young man of his own age in the 
standing-room with him. 

‘¢ First rate; and I hope your father will go 
to work on mine at once,” replied the passen- 
ger. 

‘He will lay down the keel on Monday — 
won’t you, father?” 

‘* What?” asked Mr. Ramsay, who had seat- 
ed himself on a log on the wharf. 

“You will lay down the keel of the boat for 
Mr. Rodman on Monday—won’t you?” re- 
peated Donald. 

‘“*Yes, if I am able; I don’t feel very well 
to-day.” And the boat-builder doubled him- 
self up, as though he was in great pain. 

The young man in the standing-room of the 
Sea Foam was Samuel Rodman, a schoolmate - 
of Donald, whose father was a wealthy man, 
and had ordered another boat like the Skylark, 
which had been the model for the new yacht. 
He had come down to see the craft, and had 
been invited to take a sail in her; but an en- 
gagement had prevented him from going as far 
as Turtle Head, and the boat-builder and his 
son had returned to land him, intending still to 
make the trip. By this time Captain Patter- 
dale had reached the end of the wharf. He 
went on board of the Sea Foam, and looked 
her over with a critical eye, and was entirely 
satisfied with her. He was invited to sail,in 
her for as short a time as he chose, but he de- 
clined. 

‘By the way, Donald, did you see the green 
tin box when you were in my library this af- 
ternoon?” he asked, when all the topics relat- 
ing to the yacht had been disposed of. 

‘Yes, sir; I saw you take some money from 
it,” replied Donald. : 

‘Then you remember the box?” 

sees, cir.” 

“Did you notice it when you came out—I 
mean, when you left the house?” 

*“T don’t remember seeing it when I came 
out,” answered Donald, wondering what these 
questions meant. 

‘¢T want to get another box just like that one. 
Did you take particular notice of it?” 

**No, sir; I can’t say I did.” 

“You didn’t stay any time in the library 
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after you came down from Michael’s room — 
did you?” 

‘*No, sir; I only went for my hat, and didn’t 
stay there a minute.” 

‘** And you didn’t notice the tin box?” 

‘*No, sir; I didn’t see it at all when I came 
out.” 

‘*Then of course you didn’t see any marks 
upon it,” added the captain, with a smile. 

‘*If I didn’t see the box, I shouldn’t have 
been likely to see the marks,” laughed Donald. 
‘¢ What marks were they, sir?” 

“It’s of no consequence, if you didn’t see 
them. The box was in the library — wasn’t it? 
— when you went out?” 

**T don’t know whether it was or not. I only 
know that I don’t remember noticing it,” said 
Donald, who thought the captain’s question 
was a very queer one, after those he had just 
answered. 

The nabob was no better satisfied with Don- 
ald’s answers than he had been with those of 
Laud Cavendish, except that the former looked 
him full in.the face when he spoke. He ob- 
tained no information, and went home to seek 
it at other sources. 

“I think I won’t go out again, Donald,” said 
Mr. Ramsay, when Captain Patterdale had left. 
‘I don’t feel very well, and you may go alone.” 
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“Do you feel very sick, father?” asked the 
son, in tones of sympathy. ; 

‘“*No; but I think I will go into the house 
and take some medicine. You can run over 
to Turtle Head alone,” added the boat-builder, 
as he walked towards the house. 

‘¢ Can’t you go any how, Sam?” said Donald, 
turning to his friend. 

‘““No; I must go home now. I have to drive 
over to Searsport after my sister,” replied Sam, 
as he left the yacht, and walked up the wharf. 

Donald hoisted the jib of the Sea Foam, 
shoved off her head, and laid her course, with 
the wind over the quarter, for Turtle Head — 
distant about seven miles. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE YACHT CLUB AT TURTLE HEAD. 


Tue Sea Foam was 4 sloop yacht, thirty 
feet in length, and as handsome as a pic- 
ture in an illustrated paper, than which noth- 
ing could be finer. It was a fact that she 
had cost twelve hundred dollars; but even 
this sum was cheaper than she could have 
been built and fitted up in Boston or Bristol. 
She was provided with everything required 
by a first-class yacht of her size, both for the 
comfort and safety of the voyager, as well as 
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for fast sailing. Though Mr. Ramsay, her 
builder, was a ship carpenter, he was a very 
intelligent and well-read man. He had made 
yachts a specialty, and devoted a great deal of 
study to the subject. He had examined the 
fastest craft in New York and Newport, and 
had their lines in his head. And he was a 
very ingenious man, so that he had the tact to 
make the most of small spaces, and to econo- 
mize every spare inch in lockers, closets, and 
stow-holes for the numerous articles required 
in a pleasure craft. He had learned his trade 
as a ship carpenter and joiner in Scotland, 
where the mechanic’s education is much more 
-thorough than in our own country, and he was 
an excellent workman. 

The cabin of the Sea Foam was about tweive 
feet long, with transoms on each side, which 
were used both as berths and sofas. They were 
supplied with cushions covered with Brussels 
carpet, with a pillow of the same material at 
eachend. Through the middle, fore and aft, 
was the centre-board casing, on each side of 
which was a table on hinges, so that it could 
be dropped down when not in use. The only 
possible objection to this cabin, inthe mind 
of a shoreman, would have been its lack of 
height. It was necessarily ‘‘low studded,” 
being only five feet from floor to ceiling, which 


was rather trying to the perpendicularity of a 


six-footer. But it was a very comfortable 
cabin for all that, though tall men were com- 
pelled to be humble within its low limits. 

It was entered from the standing-room by a 
single step covered with plate brass, in which 
the name of the yacht was wrought with 
bright copper nails. On each side of the 
companion-way was a closet, one of which 
was for dishes, and the other for miscellaneous 
stores. The trunk, which readers away from 
boatable waters may need to be informed is 
an elevation about a foot above the main deck, 
to afford head-room in the middle of the 
cabin, had three deck lights, or ports, on each 
side. At onccnd of the casing of the ccntre- 
board was a place for the water-jar, and a 
rack for tumblers. In the middle were hooks 
in the trunk-beams for the caster and the lan- 
tern. The brass-covered step at the entrance 
was movable, and when it was drawn out it 
left an opening into the run under the stand- 
ing-room, where a considerable space was 
available for use. In the centre of it was the 
ice-chest, a box two feet square, lined with 
zinc, which was rigged on little grooved 
wheels running on an iron rod, like a railroad 
car, so that the chest could be drawn forward 
where the contents could be reached, On each 
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side of this box was a water-tank, holding 
thirty gallons, which could be filled from the 
standing-room. The water was drawn by a 
faucet lower than the bottom of the tank ina 
recess at one side of the companion-way. The 
tanks were connected by a pipe, so that the 
water was drawn from both. At the side 
of the step was a gauge to indicate the supply 
of fresh water on board. 

Forward of the cabin, in the bow of the 
yacht, was the cook-room, with a scuttle open- 
ing into itfrom the forecastle. The stove, a 
miniature affair, with an oven large enough to 
roast an eight-pound rib of beef, and two 
holes on the top, was in the fore peak. It 
was placed in a shallow pan filled with sand, 
and the wood-work was covered with sheet 
tin, to guard against fire. Behind the stove 
was a fuel-bin. On each side of the cook 
room was a shelf eighteen inches wide at the 
bulk-head and tapering forward to nothing. 
Under it were several lockers for the galley 
utensils and small stores. The room was 
only four feet high, and a tall cook in the Sea 
Foam would have found it necessary to dis- 
count himself. On the foremast was a seat on 
a hinge, which could be dropped down, on 
which the “doctor” could sit and do his 
work, roasting himself at the same time he 
roasted his beef or fried his fish. Everything 
in the cook-room and the cabin, as well as 
on deck, was neat and nice. The cabin was 
covered with a handsome oil-cloth carpet, and 
the wood was white with zinc paint, varnished, 
with gilt moulding to ornament it. Edward 
Patterdale, who was to be the nominal owner 
and the real skipper of this beautiful craft, 
intended to have several framed pictures on 
the spaces between the deck lights, a clock 
in the forward end over the cook-room door, 
and brass brackets for the spy-glass in the 
companion-way. 

On deck the Sea Foam was as well ap- 
pointed as she was below. Her bowsprit had 
a gentle downward curve, her mast was a 
beautiful spar, and her topmast was elegantly 
tapered and set up in good shape. Unlike 
most of the regular highflyer yachts, her jib 
and mainsail were not unreasonably large. 
Mr. Ramsay did not intend that it should be 
necessary to reef when it blew a twelve-knot 
breeze, and, like the Skylark, she was expected 
to carry all sail in anything short of a full 
gale. But she was provided with an abundance 
of ‘‘ kites,” including an immense gaff-topsail, 
which extended on poles far above the topmast 
head, and far beyond the peak, a balloon-jib, 
a jib-topsail, and a three-cornered studding- 
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sail. The balloon-jib, or the jib-topsail, was 
bent on with snap-hooks when it was needed, 
for only one was used at the same time. These 
extra sails were to be required only in races, 
and they were kept on shore. One stout 
hand could manage her very well, though two 
made it easier work, and six were allowed in a 
race. ; . 

Donald seated himself in the standing-room, 
with the tiller in his right hand. As soon as 
he had run out a little way, his attention was 
excited by discovering three other sloop yachts 
coming down the bay. In one of them he 
recognized the Skylark, and in another the 
Christabel, while the third was a stranger 
to him, though he had heard of the arrival 
that day of a new yacht frora Newport, and 
concluded this was she. 
and run up to meet the little fleet. 

** Sloop, ahoy!” shouted Robert Montague, 
from the Skylark, as Donald came within hail- 
ing distance. 

‘*On board the Skylark!” replied the skip- 
per of the Sea Foam. 

‘Is that you, Don John?” 

‘Ay, ay.” 

‘* What sloop is that?” demanded Robert. 

‘The Sea Foam.” 


** Where bound?” 


**Over to Turtle Head.” 

‘* We are bound there; come with us.” 

** Ay, ay.” 

**Hold on a minute, Don John,” shouted 
some one from the Christabel. 

Each of the yachts had a tender towing 
astern, and that from the Christabel, with five 
boys in it, immediately put off, and pulled to 
the Sea Foam. 

‘*Will you take us on board, Don John?” 
asked Gus Barker, as the tender came along- 
side. 

‘Certainly; I’m glad to have your com- 
pany,” replied Donald, who had thrown the 
yacht up into the wind. 

Three of the partyin the tender jumped 
upon the deck of the Sea Foam, and the 
boat returned to the Christabel. Each of the 
yachts appeared to have half a dozen or more 
on board of .her, so that there was quite a 
party on the way to Turtle Head. The sloops 
filled away again, the Skylark and the new ar- 
rival having taken the lead, while the other 
two were delayed. 

‘What sloop is that with the Skylark?” 
asked Donald. 

‘*That’s the Phantom. She got here-from 
Newport this forenoon. Joe Guilford’s father 
bought her for him. She is the twin sister of 
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the Skylark, and they seem to make an even 
thing of it in sailing,” replied Gus Barker. 

**You have quite a fleet now,” added Don- 
ald. 

“Yes; and we are going to form a Yacht 
Club. We intend to have a meeting over at 
Turtle Head. Will you join, Don John?” 

**T haven’t any boat.” 

‘“*NorI, either. All the members can’t be 
skippers,” laughed Gus. ‘I am to be mate of 
the Sea Foam, and that’s the reason I wanted 
to come on board of her.” 

**AndIam to be one of her crew,” added 
Dick Adams. 

‘“‘ And I the steward,” laughed Ben Johnson. 
‘I am going down into the cook-room to see 
how things look there.” 

** You will join — won’t you, Don?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I can’t afford to run 
with you fellows with rich fathers.” 

**O, get out! That don't make any differ- 
ence,” puffed Gus. ‘The owner of the yacht 
has to foot the bills. Besides, we want you, 
Don John, for you know more about a boat 
than all the rest of the fellows put together.” 

** Well, I shall be very glad to do anything 
I can to help the thing along; but there are 
plenty of the fellows that can sail a boat better 
than I can.” 

“But you know all. about a boat, and they 
want you for measurer. We have the printed 
constitution of a Yacht Club, which Bob Mon- 
tague got in Boston, and according to that, 
the measurer is entitled to ten cents a foot 
for measuring a yacht; so you may make 
something out of your office.” 

‘*T don’t want to make any money out of 
it,” protested Donald. 

‘*You can make enough to pay your dues, 
for we have to raise some money for prizes in 
the regattas; and we talk of having a club 
house over on Turtle Head,” rattled Gus, whose 
tongue seemed to be hung on a pivot in his 
enthusiasm over the club. ‘‘ Every fellow 
must be voted in, and pay five dollars a ycar 
for membership. We shall have some big 
times. — We are gaining on the Skylark, as : 
true as you live!” . 

‘“‘T think we are; but I guess Bob isn’t 
driving her,” added Donald. 

‘¢ She carries the same sail as the Sea Foam. 
I would give anything to beat her. Make her 
do her best, Don John.” 

‘*T will,” laughed the skipper, who had kept 
one eye on the Skylark all the time. 

He trimmed the sails a little, and began to 
be somewhat excited over the prospect of a 
race. The Christabel was three feet longer 
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than the other yachts, and it was soon evident 
that in a light wind she was more than a 
match for them, for she ran ahead of the Sea 
Foam. Her jib and mainsail were much 
larger in proportion to her size than those of 
the other sloops, but she was not an able boat, 
. nor a heavy weather craft, like them. The Sea 
Foam continued to gain on the Skylark, till 
she was abreast of her, while the -Phantom 
kept about even with her. But then Robert 
Montague was busy all the time talking with 
his companions about the Yacht Club, and did 
not pay much attention to the sailing of his 
boat. Then the Sea Foam began to walk 
ahead of him, and then, for the first time, it 
dawned upon him that the reputation of the 
Skylark was at stake. He had his crew of 
five with him, and he placed them in position 
to improve the sailing of his craft. He or- 
dered one of his hands to give a small pull on 
the jib-sheet, another to let off the main sheet 
a little, and a third to haul up the centre- 
board a little more, as she was going free. 

The effect of this attention on the part of 
the skipper of the Skylark was to lessen the 
distance between her and the Sea Foam; they 
were abeam of each other, with the Phantom 
in the same line. The Christabel was about 
a cable’s length ahead of them. 

*¢ She’s game yet,” said Gus Barker, with his 
disappointment evident in the tones of his 
voice, as the Skylark came up to the Sea Foam. 

“This is anew boat, and I haven’t got the 
hang of her yet,” Donald explained. ‘‘ Haul 
up that fin a little, Dick.” 

** What fin?” 

*¢ The centre-board.” 

** Ay, ay,” replied Dick, as he obeyed the 
order. 

‘Steady! That’s enough,” continued Don- 
ald, who now narrowly watched the sailing of 
the Sea Foam, to assure himself that she did 
not make too much leeway. 

“That was what she wanted!” exclaimed 
Gus, when the yacht began to gain again, and 
in a few minutes was half a length ahead. 

**But not quite so much of it,” replied Don- 
ald, when he saw that his craft was sliding 
off a very little. ‘‘Give her just three inches 
more fin, Dick.” 

The centre-board was dropped this distance, 
and the tendency to make leeway thus cor- 
rected. 

** She is gaining still! ” cried Gus, delighted. 

‘*Not much; it is a pretty even thing,” 
added Donald. 

‘*No matter; we beat her, and I don’t care 
if it’s only half an inch in a mile.” : 
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‘But the Christabel is leading us all. 
is sure of all the first prizes.” 

**Not a bit of it. She has to reef when 
there’s a capful of wind. In a calm she will 
beat us, but when it blows we shall wax her 
all to pieces.” 

‘“*Hallo!’? shouted Mr. Laud Cavendish, 
whose small sail-boat was overhauled about 
half way over to Turtle Head. ‘Is that you, 
Don John?” 

‘*T believe so,” replied Donald. 

‘*Where you going?” 

‘“‘Over to Turtle Head. Want us to give 
you a tow?” 

‘*No; you needn’t brag about your old tub. 
She don't belong to you; and I’m going to 
have a boat that will beat that one all to splin- 
ters,” replied Laud. 

“All nn fetch her sen % 

“I say, Don John, I’m going to stop over 
Sunday on Turtle Head. Won’t you stay 
with me?” 

“No, I thank you. I must go home to- 
night,” answered Donald. 

Mr. Laud Cavendish knew very well that 
Donald would not spend Sunday boating 
and fishing; and he did not ask him because 
he wanted him. Besides, for more reasons 
than one, he did not desire his company. The 
Sea Foam ran out of talking distance of the 
sail-boat in a moment. Robert Montague was 
doing his best to keep up the reputation of 
the Skylark; but when the fleet came up to 
Turtle Head, she was more than a length be- 
hind. The jib was hauled down, the yachts 
came up into the wind, and the anchors were 
let go. 

‘¢ Beat you,” shouted Gus Barker. 

‘*Not much,” replied Robert. 
try that over again some time.” 

‘*We are willing,” added Donald. 

The mainsails were lowered, and the young 
yachtmen embarked in the tenders for the 
shore. Turtle Head is a rocky point at the 
northern extremity of Long Island, in Penob- 
scot Bay. There were a few trees near the 
shore, and under these the party purposed to 
hold their meeting. Though the weather was 
intensely hot on shore, it was comfortably 
cool at the Head, where the wind came over 
five or six miles of salt water cool from the 
ocean. The boys leaped ashore, and hauled 
up their boats where the rising tide could not 
float them off. There were over twenty of 
them, all members of the High School. 

“The Sea Foam sails well,” said Robert 
Montague, as he walked over to the little 
grove with Donald, 


She 


“We will 








““Very well, indeed. This is the first time 
she has been out, and I find she works first 
rate,” replied Donald. 

‘“*T want to try it with her some day, when 
everything is right?” 

‘‘Wasn’t everything right to-day?” asked. 
Donald, smiling, for he was well aware that 
every boatman has a good excuse for the 
shortcomings of his craft. 

‘*No; my tender is, twice as heavy as yours,” 
added Robert. ‘‘I must get your father to 
build me one like that of the Sea Foam.” 

‘We will try it without any tenders, which 
we don’t want in a race.” 

‘* OF course I don’t know but the Sea Foam 
can beat me; but I haven’t seen the boat of 
her inches before that could show her stern 
to the Skylark,” said Robert; and it was plain 
that he was a little nettled at the slight advan- 
tage which the new yacht had gained. 

‘“*T should like to sail her when you try it, 
for I have great hopes of the Sea Foam. If 
my father has built a boat that will beat the 
Skylark in all weathers, he has done a big 
thing, and it will make business good for 
him.” 

‘‘For his sake I might be almost willing to 
be whipped,” replied Robert, good-naturedly, 
as they halted in the grove. 

Charley Armstrong was the oldest member 
of the party, and he was to call the meeting 
to order, which he did with a brief speech, ex- 
plaining the object of the gathering, though 
everybody present knew it perfectly well. 
Charles was then chosen chairman, and Dick 
Adams secretary. It was voted to form aclub, 
and the secretary was called upon to read the 
constitution of the ‘‘ Dorchester Yacht Club!” 
The name was changed to Belfast, and the 
document was adopted as the constitution 
of the BeLFAst Yacut CiLus. The second 
article declared that the officers should consist 
of a ‘* Commodore, Vice-Commodore, Captain 
of the Fleet, Secretary, Treasurer, Measurer, 
a Board of Trustees,‘and a Regatta Com- 
mittee;” and the next business was to elect 
them, which had to be done by written or 
printed ballots. As the first three officers were 
required to be owners in whole, or in part, of 
yachts enrolled in the club, there was found 
to be an alarming scarcity of yachts. The 
Skylark, Sea Foam, Phantom, and Christabel 
were on hand. Edward Patterdale and Sam- 
uel Rodman had signified their intention to 
join, though they were unable to be present 
at the first meeting. The Maud, as Samuel 
Rodman’s new yacht was to be called, was to 
be built at once: she was duly enrolled, thus 
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making a total of five, from whom the first 
three officers must be chosen. 

The secretary had come supplied with sta- 
tionery, and a slip was handed to each mem- 
ber, after the constitution had beensigned. A 
ballot was taken for commodore; Robert B. 
Montague had twenty votes, and Charles Arm- 
strong one. Robert accepted the office in a 
“neat little speech,” and took the chair, 
which was a sharp rock. Edward Patterdale 
was elected vice-commodore, and Joseph 
Guilford captain of the fleet. Donald was 
chosen measurer, and the other offices filled to 
the satisfaction of those elected, if not of the 
others. It was then agreed to have a review 
and excursion on the following Saturday, to 
which the ladies were to be invited. 

The important, business of the day was hap- 
pily finished, and the fleet sailed for Belfast. 
Having secured the Sea Foam at her mooring, 
Donald hastened home. As he approached 
the cottage, he saw a doctor's sulky at the 
door, and the neighbors going in and out. 
His heart rose into his throat, for he remem- 
bered now that his father was sick when he 


went away. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





BLACK AND TAN. 
BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


HAT a mite! 
A beauty bright, 
With sharp and staring eye; 
Black and tan, 
Just a span 
And a fraction high. 


Velvet skin, 
Flank so thin, 
Gently arching crest, 
Head well set, 
Like polished jet, 
With pose superb in rest. 


Such perfect points— 
Well-knit joints, 

Legs so tan and slim, — 
It must be told, 
His weight in gold 

Would not purchase him. ‘ 


And though you say 
On a wintry day 

He makes a shocking sight, 
With red surtout, 
Each foot in a boot, — 
The darling little fright, — 





























OUR BOYS 


What man of you all, 
So big and tall, 
On acold and frosty morn 
But looks so, too, 
With nose so blue 
And such an air forlorn! 


With what care 
You twirl the hair 
On your upper lip! 
I wish, as I live, 
My dog would give 
You just one little nip. 


Thear you laugh 
As you quaff 
Your foaming, spiced egg-nog. 
You may go 
To Jericho! 
Love me — love my dog. 


A RAILROAD ADVENTURE. 


BY DOROTHY DALE. 


WHEN the P. Q. R. train from New York 
arrived at a certain bustling, thriving 
little city on its route, it was quite dark. Sam 
Sunburn jumped aboard, along with a hurry- 


ing, scrambling crowd, the foremost of whom 
pounced exultingly upon the few vacant seats, 
and, having made sure of comfortable quar- 
ters for themselves, gazed therefrom in placid 
content upon their less fortunate fellow-pas- 
sengers. Sam, though one of the latter, 
seemed in no wise disturbed by it. In fact, 
he appeared to be in no haste to establish 
himself, as he walked slowly from car to car, 
peering now on this side, and now on that. 
Evidently he was in search of a familiar face. 

The smoky little lamps, few and far be- 
tween, had as yet cast their dim light upon 
the countenances of strangers only, when he 
entered the very last car, and his face was be- 
ginning to show signs of surprise and disap- 
pointment, when he stopped suddenly at a 
seat containing but one occupant—a young 
lady, fast asleep, with her head resting upon 
the back of the seat. 

‘* Here she is, at last,” Sam said to himself, 
as he peered under the janty little gypsy 
bonnet, and glanced at the natty, gray travel- 
ling dress. He was very careful not to dis- 
turb the sleeper, as he moved her bag and 
bundles, preparatory to seating himself be- 
side his young sister, whom he had arranged 
to meet at this, point on her way home from 
New York. 


AND GIRLS. 


‘Poor Fan! I suppose she -is quite tired 
out,” the big, strong-looking fellow said to 
himself; and he placed one broad, wel:- 
cushioned shoulder so that her head rested 
easily upon it. Nota bad pillow she seemed 
to find it, as, after the first restless movement, 
she nestled her head down upon it, and slept 
on as soundly as before. 

Brother Sam picked up the daintily-gloved 
hand lying within reach of his own, and eyed 
with considerable artistic, as well as fraternal, 
satisfaction its pretty proportions. ‘‘ Fan has 
a neat little hand; there’s no mistake; and, by 
Jove! there isn’t a hole in her glove. That 
last lecture of mine hit the nail on the head. 
Why, she looks as neat and trim as a fellow 
could ask. How pretty her new dress is! I’m 
glad I chose the gray instead of the brown — 
suits Fan’s style much better. My taste in 
dress isn’t particularly bad, I notice. I’m 
mighty glad Puss is getting over her careless 
ways; she’s a good girl, and as sweet and 
pretty as a pink. She’ll set some fellow’s 
heart thumping before many years, if she 
hasn’t done it already.” 

Having finished the inspection of his sister’s 
belongings, and brought to a close his flatter- 
ing soliloquy, Sam cast about for further en- 
tertainment, and, taking a newspaper from 
his pocket, began to read, 

On and on they whizzed and rattled, Sam 
softly turning the leaves of his paper, and the 
unconscious sleeper resting her head upon his 
shoulder in unbroken repose, until they had 
passed the last station before reaching Brook- 
field. ‘‘ Now,” thought Sam, ‘‘it is high time 
to gather up our traps, and make ready fora 
start.” So, with a gentle shake, he proceeded 
to arouse his sister. ‘‘ Wake up, Fan! we’re 
almost home! Fan! Fan! wake up!” 

She rubs her eyes, lifts her head, and, hav- 
ing glanced at her companion with a look 
like that of a bird just caught in a trap, she 
almost screams, ‘‘O! O! who are you? Where 
am I? What have I done?” 

Brother Sam was not far behind her in ter- 
ror at the situation. °‘The deuce!” he un- 
consciously let fall, immediately after her first 
exclamation; but, if either were aware of it, 
they were both in too great a state of conster- 
nation to look upon it in the light of a réply 
to her question, *‘ Who are you?” 

“QO, dear!” said Sam, still staring; ‘I 
thought you were Fan — my sister. I—I beg 
your pardon. You were asleep, and I made a 
mistake.” 

‘*Asleep!” the mortified girl inwardly ejac- 
ulated; ‘“‘no need to tell me of that; as if I 
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hadn’t just waked up with my head on his 
shoulder.” ‘ 

‘*Are we near Westville?” she asked, hur- 
riedly, as if steam could not carry her there 
fast enough. 

‘* Westville! We passed it an hour ago,” 
was Sam’s rather exaggerated reply. 

‘*O, what shall I do? Is there any train 
that will take me back there to-night?” 

‘‘There is no return train until Monday 
morning,” was Sam’s still more discouraging 
reply. 

‘*Then, what can-I do?” and the small 
hands, that her would-be brother had so lei- 
surely admired, clasped themselves together in 
an agony of despair. It was Saturday night, 
and truly the prospect was not reassuring. 

The engine had already given its warning 
shriek, when Sam said, ‘*The only plan I 
can think of is for you to let me take you 
home to my mother, who will gladly enter- 
tain and take care of you. I don’t know what 
can have become of my sister, Fanny; but as 
I have taken you for her all the way, I can 
think of nothing better than to keep it up, if 
you will permit me.” 

The train had.stopped; there was not a mo- 
ment to lose; and the poor, distracted young 
traveller got up, without a word, and followed 
her companion from the car. Sam waited for 
a moment to assist a lady directly behind him 
in alighting, and came near pulling her, head 
first, from the high steps, as she exclaimed, in 
a voice which he knew could belong to no one 
but his sister Fan, ‘‘ Why, Sam, is this you? 
Where did you come from?” 

‘¢ Where did you come from? I should like 
to know,” said Sam, more anxious to discover 
whether his mischief-loving sister had been 
in a situation to observe his interesting per- 
formance, than to explain his own where- 
abouts. 

‘“©O, I was in the farther end of the rear 
car,” Fan answered, with a very suspicious 
little peal of laughter. ‘* But who is this with 
your” 

The misfortune of the young stranger was 
soon explained; but the account of it, both to 
Fan, on their way home, and to Mrs. Sun- 
burn, on their arrival, was given in a some- 
what condensed form; and, as is apt to be the 
case with abridgments, many very interest- 
ing details were omitted. Fan, however, had 
means of her own for supplying any deficien- 
cies in the narrative, having sat only a couple 
of seats behind them in the car, shaking her 
plump little body and dimpling her pink cheeks 
with laughter, at Sam's ridiculous mistake. 
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She had too much consideration for the em- 
barrassed position of their guest to disclose 
her knowledge of affairs that evening; but on 
the next day, when the acquaintance of the 
two girls had progressed with the rapid strides 
in which it is accustomed to indulge at the 
age of eighteen, and they felt, they declared, 
as if they had known each other all their 
lives, Fan unbridled her tongue, which was 
not much used to restraint, and made herself 
merry at the expense of her brother and her 
new friend. 

They bore her raillery with remarkable equa- 
nimity — particularly Sam, who seemed to be 
in no wise distressed by his remembrance of 
the journey, and looked, for all the world, as 
if he would not in the least object to repeat- 
ing the adventure. The day was far too short, 
and, when Monday morning arrived, if the 
‘return train” could have been indefinitely 
postponed, the arrangement would, without 
doubt, have given satisfaction to all parties. 

The train arrived, however, with a punctu- 
ality inevitable where an excuse for delay is 
desired, and Sam escorted his travelling com- 
panion back to her home in Westville. 

To my certain knowledge, Sam has made 
many trips to Westville since that day, and, 
if the course of true love continues to run 
smooth, I think I may with safety promise 
you cards for the wedding before next year at 
this time. 


BEAUTIFUL INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR 
GIRLS. 


BY ELIZABETH DUDLEY. 


7. has been the custom of late years for some 
writers of ability and influence to urge that, 
since the employments by which women in 
general maintain themselves are overcrowded 
and poorly paid, those who can should study 
some profession or trade which has hitherto 
not been practised by women, and where they 
will meet with little competition. 

This is good advice when it can be followed ; 
but when these reformers recommend the pro- © 
fessions of law and medicine, or the trades of 
the carpenter and blacksmith, experimenters 
will find too many obstacles to success. Al- 
though women do not yet overcrowd these 
employments, mez do, and the competition to be 
encountered, isin itselfa sufficient reason, were 
there none more serious, to deter women from 
trying them. It is a much more gracious and 
pleasing task to point out what can readily be 
done by even a refined and delicate lady to help 
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than the other yachts, and it was soon evident 
that in a light wind she was more than a 
match for them, for she ran ahead of the Sea 
Foam. Her jib and mainsail were much 
larger in proportion to her size than those of 
the other sloops, but she was not an able boat, 
nor a heavy weather craft, like them. The Sea 
Foam continued to gain on the Skylark, till 
she was abreast of her, while the Phantom 
kept about even with her. But then Robert 
Montague was busy al! the time talking with 
his companions about the Yacht Club, and did 
not pay much attention to the sailing of his 
boat. Then the Sea Foam began to walk 
ahead of him, and then, for the first time, it 
dawned upon him that the reputation of the 
Skylark was at stake. He had his crew of 
five with him, and he placed them in position 
to improve the sailing of his craft. He or- 
dered one of his hands to give a small pull on 
the jib-sheet, another to let off the main sheet 
a little, and a third to haul up the centre- 
board a little more, as she was going free. 

The effect of this attention on the part of 
the skipper of the Skylark was to lessen the 
distance between her and the Sea Foam; they 
were abeam of each other, with the Phantom 
im the same line. The Christabel was about 
a cable's length ahead of them. 

“ She's game yet,” said Gus Barker, with his 
disappointment evident in the tones of his 
voice, as the Skylark came up to the Sea Foam. 

“ This is anew boat, and I haven’t got the 
hang of her yet,” Donald explained. ‘‘ Haul 
up that fin a little, Dick.” 

** What fin?” 

** The centre-board.” 

** Ay, ay,” replied Dick, as he obeyed the 
order. 

** Steady! That’s enough,” continued Don- 
ald, who now narrowly watched the sailing of 
the Sea Foam, to assure himself that she did 
not make too much leeway. 

That was what she wanted!” exclaimed 
Gus, when the yacht began to gain again, and 
in a few minutes was half a length ahead. 

**But not quite so much of it,” replied Don- 
ald, when he saw that his craft was sliding 
off a very little. ‘Give her just three inches 
more fin, Dick.” 

The centre-board was dropped this distance, 
and the tendency to make leeway thus cor- 
rected. 

*¢ She is gaining still! * cried Gus, delighted. 

‘*Not much; it is a pretty even thing,” 
added Donald. 

‘“*No matter; we beat her, and I don’t care 
if it’s only half an inch in a mile.” : 
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‘But the Christabel is leading us all. She 
is sure of all the first prizes.” 

“Not a bit of it. She has to reef when 
there’s a capful of wind. In a calm she will 
beat us, but when it blows we shall wax her 
all to pieces.” 

“Hallo!” shouted Mr. Laud Cavendish, 
whose small sail-boat was overhauled about 
half way over to Turtle Head. “Is that you, 
Don John?” 

“I believe so,” replied Donald. 

“ Where you going?” 

“Over to Turtle Head. Want us to give 
you a tow?” 

“No; you needn't brag about your old tub. 
She don't belong to you; and I'm going to 
have a boat that will beat that one all to splin- 
ters,” replied Laud. 

“All right; fetch her along.” 

“I say, Don John, I'm going to stop over 
Sunday on Turtle Head. Won't you stay 
with me?” 

“No, I thank you. I must go home to- 
night,” answered Donald. 

Mr. Laud Cavendish knew very well that 
Donald would not spend Sunday boating 
and fishing; and he did not ask him because 
he wanted him. Besides, for more reasons 
than one, he did not desire his company. The 
Sea Foam ran out of talking distance of the 
sail-boat in a moment. Robert Montague was 
doing his best to keep up the reputation of 
the Skylark; but when the fleet came up to 
Turtle Head, she was more than a length be- 
hind. The jib was hauled down, the yachts 
came up into the wind, and the anchors were 
let go. 

‘* Beat you,” shouted Gus Barker. 

‘*Not much,” replied Robert. 
try that over again some time.” 

‘*We are willing,” added Donald. 

The mainsails were lowered, and the young 
yachtmen embarked in the tenders for the 
shore. Turtle Head is a rocky point at the 
northern extremity of Long Island, in Penob- 
scot Bay. There were a few trees near the 
shore, and under these the party purposed to 
hold their meeting. Though the weather was 
intensely hot on shore, it was comfortably 
cool at the Head, where the wind came over 
five or six miles of salt water cool from the 
ocean. The boys leaped ashore, and hauled 
up their boats where the rising tide could not 
float them off. There were over twenty of 
them, all members of the High School. 

‘“‘The Sea Foam sails well,” said Robert 
Montague, as he walked over to the little 
grove with Donald, 


“We will 
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“Very well, indeed. This is the first time 
she has been out, and I find she works first 
rate,” replied Donald. 

“I want to try it with her some day, when 
everything is right?” 

“Wasn't everything right to-day?” asked 
Donald, smiling, for he was well aware that 
every boatman has a good excuse for the 
shortcomings of his craft. 

“No; my tender is twice as heavy as yours,” 
added Robert. “I must get your father to 
build me one like that of the Sea Foam.” 

“ We will try it without any tenders, which 
we don't want in a race.” 

“ Of course I don't know but the Sea Foam 
can beat me; but I haven't seen the boat of 
her inches before that could show her stern 
to the Skylark,” said Robert; and it was plain 
that he was a little nettled at the slight advan- 
tage which the new yacht had gained. 

“IT should like to sail her when you try it, 
for I have great hopes of the Sea Foam. If 
my father has built a boat that will beat the 
Skylark in all weathers, he has done a big 
thing, and it will make business good for 
him.” 

“For his sake I might be almost willing to 
be whipped,” replied Robert, good-naturedly, 
as they halted in the grove. 

Charley Armstrong was the oldest member 
of the party, and he was to call the meeting 
to order, which he did with a brief speech, ex- 
plaining the object of the gathering, though 
everybody present knew it perfectly well. 
Charles was then chosen chairman, and Dick 
Adams secretary. It was voted to form aclub, 
and the secretary was called upon to read the 
constitution of the ‘‘ Dorchester Yacht Club‘” 
The name was changed to Belfast, and the 
document was adopted as the constitution 
of the BeLrast Yacut Crus. The second 
article declared that the officers should consist 
of a ‘‘ Commodore, Vice-Commodore, Captain 
of the Fleet, Secretary, Treasurer, Measurer, 
a Board of Trustees,/and a Regatta Com- 
mittee;” and the next business was to elect 
them, which had to be done by written or 
printed ballots. As the first three officers were 
required to be owners in whole, or in part, of 
yachts enrolled in the club, there was found 
to be an alarming scarcity of yachts. The 
Skylark, Sea Foam, Phantom, and Christabel 
were on hand. Edward Patterdale and Sam- 
uel Rodman had signified their intention to 
join, though they were unable to be present 
at the first meeting. The Maud, as Samuel 
Rodman’s new yacht was to be called, was to 
be built at once: she was duly enrolled, thus 
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making a total of five, from whom the first 
three officers must be chosen. 

The eeeretare had come coprptted ith ota 
tionery, and a slip was handed to each mem- 
ber, after the constitution bad been signed. A 
ballot was taken for commodore; Robert B. 


which the ladves were to be invited. 

The important business of the day was hap- 
pily finished, and the feet sailed for Betfast. 
Having secured the Sea Foam at her mooring, 
Donald hastened home. As he approached 
the cottage, he saw a doctor's sulky at the 
door, and the neighbors going in and out. 
His heart rose into his throat, for he remem- 
bered now that his father was sick when he 


went away. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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HAT a mite! 
A beauty bright, 
With sharp and staring eye; 
Black and tan, 
Just a span 
And a fraction high. 


Velvet skin, 
Flank so thin, 
Gently arching crest, 
‘Head well set, 
Like polished jet, 
With pose superb in rest. 


Such perfect points— 
Well-knit joints, 

Legs so tan and slim, — 
It must be told, 
His weight in gold 

Would not purchase him. ‘ 


And though you say 
On a wintry day 
He makes a shocking sight, 
With red surtout, 
Each foot in a boot, — 
The darling little fright, — 
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What man of you all, 
So big and tall, 
On a cold and frosty morn 
But looks so, too, 
With nose so blue 
And such an air forlorn! 


With what care 
You twirl the hair 
On your upper lip! 
I wish, as I live, 
My dog would give 
You just one little nip. 


T hear you laugh 
As you quaff 
Your foaming, spiced egg-nog. 
You may go 
To Jericho! 
Love me — love my dog. 


A RAILROAD ADVENTURE. 


BY DOROTHY DALE. 


HEN the P. Q. R. train from New York 
arrived at a certain bustling, thriving 

little city on its route, it was quite dark. Sam 
Sunburn jumped aboard, along with a hurry- 


ing, scrambling crowd, the foremost of whom 
pounced exultingly upon the few vacant seats, 
and, having made sure of comfortable quar- 
ters for themselves, gazed therefrom in placid 
content upon their less fortunate fellow-pas- 
sengers. Sam, though one of the latter, 
seemed in no wise disturbed by it. In fact, 
he appeared to be in no haste to establish 
himself, as he walked slowly from car to car, 
peering now on this side, and now on that. 
Evidently he was in search of a familiar face. 

The smoky little lamps, few and far be- 
tween, had as yet cast their dim light upon 
the countenances of strangers only, when he 
entered the very last car, and his face was be- 
ginning to show signs of surprise and disap- 
pointment, when he stopped suddenly at a 
seat containing but one occupant—a young 
lady, fast asleep, with her head resting upon 
the back of the seat. 

** Here she is, at last,” Sam said to himself, 
as he peered under the janty little gypsy 
bonnet, and glanced at the natty, gray travel- 
ling dress. He was very careful not to dis- 
turb the sleeper, as he moved her bag and 
bundles, preparatory to seating himself be- 


side his young sister, whom he had arranged 
to meet at this, point on her way home from. 


New York. 
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‘Poor Fan! I suppose she -is quite tired 
out,” the big, strong-looking fellow said to 
himself; and he placed one broad, well- 
cushioned shoulder so that her head rested 
easily upon it. Nota bad pillow she seemed 
to find it, as, after the first restless movement, 
she nestled her head down upon it, and slept 
on as soundly as before. 

Brother Sam picked up the daintily-gloved 
hand lying within reach of his own, and eyed 
with considerable artistic, as well as fraternal, 
satisfaction its pretty proportions. ‘‘ Fan has 
a neat little hand; there’s no mistake; and, by 
Jove! there isn’t a hole in her glove. That 
last lecture of mine hit the nail on the head. 
Why, she looks as neat and trim as a fellow 
could ask. How pretty her new dress is! I’m 
glad I chose the gray instead of the brown — 
suits Fan’s style much better. My taste in 
dress isn’t particularly bad, I notice. I’m 
mighty glad Puss is getting over her careless 
ways; she’s a good girl, and as sweet and 
pretty as a pink. She'll set some fellow’s 
heart thumping before many years, if she 
hasn’t done it already.” 

Having finished the inspection of his sister’s 
belongings, and brought to a close his flatter- 
ing soliloquy, Sam cast about for further en- 
tertainment, and, taking a newspaper from 
his pocket, began to read, 

On and on they whizzed and rattled, Sam 
softly turning the leaves of his paper, and the 
unconscious sleeper resting her head upon his 
shoulder in unbroken repose, until they had 
passed the last station before reaching Brook- 
field. ‘“ Now,” thought Sam, ‘‘it is high time 
to gather up our traps, and make ready fora 
start.” So, with a gentle shake, he proceeded 
to arouse his sister. ‘* Wake up, Fan! we’re: 
almost home! Fan! Fan! wake up!” 

She tubs her eyes, lifts her head, and, hav- 
ing glanced at her companion with a look 
like that of a bird just caught in a trap, she 
almost screams, ‘‘O! O! who are you? Where 
am I? What have I done?” 

Brother Sam was not far behind her in ter- 
ror at the situation. **The deuce!” he un- 
consciously let fall, immediately after her first 
exclamation; but, if either were aware of it, 
they were both in too great a state of conster- 
nation to look upon it in the light of a reply 
to her question, ‘* Who are you?” 

“*O, dear!” said Sam, still staring; “I 
thought you were Fan — my sister. I—I beg 
your pardon. You were asleep, and I madea 
mistake.” 

‘*Asleep!” the mortified girl inwardly ejac- 
ulated; ‘“‘no need to tell me of that; as if I 
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hadn’t just waked up with my- head on his 
shoulder.” ‘ 

‘“*Are we near Westville?” she asked, hur- 
riedly, as if steam could not carry her there 
fast enough. 

‘* Westville! We passed it an hour ago,” 
was Sam’s rather exaggerated reply. 

‘*O, what shall I do? Is there any train 
that will take me back there to-night? ” 

“There is no return train until Monday 
morning,” was Sam’s still more discouraging 
reply. 

“Then, what can-I do?” and the small 
hands, that her would-be brother had so lei- 
surely admired, clasped themselves together in 
an agony of despair. It was Saturday night, 
and truly the prospect was not reassuring. 

The engine had already given its warning 
shriek, when Sam said, ‘*The only plan I 
can think of is for you to let me take you 
home to my mother, who will gladly enter- 
tain and take care of you. I don’t know what 
can have become of my sister, Fanny; but as 
I have taken you for her all the way, I can 
think of nothing better than to keep it up, if 
you will permit me.” 

The train had.stopped; there was not a mo- 
ment to lose; and the poor, distracted young 
traveller got up, without a word, and followed 
her companion from the car. Sam waited for 
a moment to assist a lady directly behind him 
in alighting, and came near pulling her, head 
first, from the high steps, as she exclaimed, in 
a voice which he knew could belong to no one 
but his sister Fan, ‘‘ Why, Sam, is this you? 
Where did you come from?” 

‘¢ Where did you come from? I should like 
to know,” said Sam, more anxious to discover 
whether his mischief-loving sister had been 
in a situation to observe his interesting per- 
formance, than to explain his own where- 
abouts. 

‘“©O, I was in the farther end of the rear 
car,” Fan answered, with a very suspicious 
little peal of laughter. ‘‘ But who is this with 
you?” 

The misfortune of the young stranger was 
soon explained; but the account of it, both to 
Fan, on their way home, and to Mrs. Sun- 
burn, on their arrival, was given in a some- 
what condensed form; and, as is apt to be the 
case with abridgments, many very interest- 
ing details were omitted. Fan, however, had 
means of her own for supplying any deficien- 
cies in the narrative, having sat only a couple 
of seats behind them in the car, shaking her 
plump little body and dimpling her pink cheeks 
with laughter, at Sam's ridiculous mistake. 
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She had too much consideration for the em- 
barrassed position of their guest to disclose 
her knowledge of affairs that evening; but on 
the next day, when the acquaintance of the 
two girls had progressed with the rapid strides 
in which it is accustomed to indulge at the 
age of eighteen, and they felt, they declared, 
as if they had known each other all their 
lives, Fan unbridled her tongue, which was 
not much used to restraint, and made herself 
merry at the expense of her brother and her 
new friend. 

They bore her raillery with remarkable equa- 
nimity — particularly Sam, who seemed to be 
in no wise distressed by his remembrance of 
the journey, and looked, for all the world, as 
if he would not in the least object to repeat- 
ing the adventure. The day was far too short, 
and, when Monday morning arrived, if the 
‘‘return train” could have been indefinitely 
postponed, the arrangement would, without 
doubt, have given satisfaction to all parties. 

The train arrived, however, with a punctu- 
ality inevitable where an excuse for delay is 
desired, and Sam escorted his travelling com- 
panion back to her home in Westville. 

To my certain knowledge, Sam has made 
many trips to Westville since that day, and, 
if the course of true love continues to run 
smooth, I think I may with safety promise 
you cards for the wedding before next year at 
this time. 


BEAUTIFUL INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR 
GIRLS. 


BY ELIZABETH DUDLEY. 


ii has been the custom of late years for some 
writers of ability and influence to urge that, 
since the employments by which women in 
general maintain themselves are overcrowded 
and poorly paid, those who can should study 
some profession or trade which has hitherto 
not been practised by women, and where they 
will meet with little competition. 

This is good advice when it can be followed ; 
but when these reformers recommend the pro- 
fessions of law and medicine, or the trades of 
the carpenter and blacksmith, experimenters 
will find too many obstacles to success. Al- 
though women do not yet overcrowd these 
employments, mez do, and the competition to be 
encountered, isin itselfa sufficient reason, were 
there none more serious, to deter women from 
trying them. It is a much more gracious and 
pleasing task to point out what can readily be 
done by even a refined and delicate lady to help 
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herseit, and in time maintain others, without 
meeting these difficulties. 

There are many intelligent, educated girls 
in our cities and larger towns who have no 
prospects in life, no special genius, nor par- 
ticular aim, who need to earn a little money to 
make themselves quite comfortable, and avoid 
a feeling of burdensome dependence on an 
aged father or a struggling brother. 

Many of these girls have learned a little of 
drawing and painting, or can do so, for no 
particular talent is required to become, a 
skilful copyist: painstaking perseverance and 
daily industry will soon give almost every 
one facility in the use of pencil and colors. 
Then let her steadily ignore all idea of be- 
coming ‘‘an artist,” —that is, of sitting ina 
studio and painting ideal heads, — but, working 
in her own room at home, ornament the fur- 
niture and utensils of common use, and when 
she has produced a specimen of real beauty, 
offer it for sale to a rich neighbor. 

I once saw a bedstead of highly polished 
mahogany, upon which, to amuse her invalid 
child one stormy day, a lady artist painted 
groups of cherub children dancing on clouds. 
The figures were all carefully copied from some 
rare old engravings, and, though dashed in 
quickly, were so effective and beautiful that 
she was repeatedly requested to sell the bed- 
stead, and finally earned more money at orna- 
menting furniture than she could ever have 
done in the same period of time by portrait 
or landscape painting. 

I have also seen a japanned table copied by 
a young girl from one which had been imported 
nearly a hundred years ago; the imitation 
was perfect; the gilding and the brilliant 
colors, the dragons, the ibis, the sacred bat, 
and the butterflies—all were there precisely 
like the original, and the price at which it was 
sold paid the patient workwoman well. 

On my mantel-shelf stands a pair of por- 
celain vases, richly covered with gilding and 
soft, bright colors; they represent domestic 
life in Japan, and are peculiarly Oriental in 
appearance. These were painted in Paris, in 
varnish colors upon the china; they cannot 
be washed in hot water, but yet look like the 
genuine porcelain of Asia. 

Why cannot our American girls do such 
work? Our rich people grow daily more luxu- 
rious and cultivated, and will soon be import- 
ing many elegant ornamental articles which 
can well be made at home, and will sell well. 
The beginner will need to remember that at 
every trade or profession whatever, a certain 
apprenticeship must be served, often a long 
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one, and that she will be fortunate if she earns 
one hundred dollars the first year, when start- 
ing in a new path. The cost of materials will 
be a great obstacle; but when once fairly 
started expenses lessen, and five years of 
faithful, intelligent exertion will place her in 
an independent position. 

It is, of course, necessary to put aside all 
false pride ; all shrinking from asking for work, 
and for pay when work is done; all the dis- 
tractions of fashionable society and friends 
who have no need to work; but this course 


‘is inevitable, at least at the beginning, in fol- 


lowing any business. I have been self-sup- 
porting more than fifteen years, have earned 
large sums of money during that time, and 
can assure my readers that it is truly only the 
‘ first step that costs.” 

A lady of cultivation has but ‘to secure her 
own self-respect by following some refined, 
womanly occupation, and she will presently 
discover that she has also secured the respect 
and appreciation of all worthy people, and 
has won for herself an honorable place in the 
world. 


—_—_>—_—_ 


THE BIRD'S REPLY. 


BY FRANCES A. SHAW. 


< wre pays you for singing?” 
Cried out a rich mouse 
To a little bird winging 
Its way past her house. 


‘¢There’s scant food, I know, 
In your poor, empty nest, 

While my garners o’erflow 
With the choicest and best. 


‘And yet you trill on, 
In the wildest delight, 
From the peep of the dawn 
To the fall of the night.” 


“‘ My reward is the same,” 
Rang the bird’s sweetest tune, 
‘‘That the roses may claim 
When they blossom in June; — 


“The reward of the breeze 
As it flits to and fro, 
Of the green forest trees, 
As cool shadows they throw; — 


‘“¢The reward of the stream 
For its musical lay; 
Of the golden sunbeam 
And the silver moon-ray. 
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** Some duty God giveth 
To great and to small, 
And none of us liveth 
For self, but for all. 


“** As singing and trilling 
I flit through the air, 
My life-work fulfilling, 

I trust in God’s care. 


*‘From his boundless treasure 
I’ve more than my due, 
And beyond count or measure ~ 
I'm richer than you.” 





THE VOYAGE OF THE GREEN OOTTON 
UMBRELLA. ! 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


Ts. is not a true story. We mention this 
as a solemn warning to all boys who may 
be fired with a lofty ambition to imitate the 
rash attempt at aerial navigation herein. re- 
corded. 

Franky Fibbery was the son of Mrs. Fibbery, 
widow, ironer and clear-starcher, No. 1 Clam 
Avenue, Quahaug City. Quahaug City was 
partly on paper, and partly on the edge of 
Massachusetts Bay. There were just. twenty 
houses, placed at beautiful distances along the 
laid-out, but unbuilt, streets that’ wandered 
over the rough, gravelly hills near, the sea. 
The place was in the speculation period, and 
at the time Franky lived there was in a very. 
new and raw condition. 

Our interest does not lie in the expected city, 
nor in Mrs. Fibbery, widow, ironer and clear- 
starcher. It centres in her son, the enterprising 
Franky. Everywhere in the city he was known 
as a talented, observing, and real smart boy. 
He went to school five days in the week, after 
the manner of good boys, and played with. him- 
self for companion on Saturdays. There was 
not another boy in the city. Nothing but a lot 
of girls; and who could think of playing leap- 
frog or base ball with girls? Fly the thought! 
He would rather play alone. 

Left thus early to himself, it was but natural 
that he should have learned to notice all the 
remarkable phenomena that took place in na- 
ture about him. He had noticed that clams 
never bloomed at high tide, and that huckle- 
berries were not gathered with a spade. He 
observed that ships never sailed against the 
wind, and once saw the gale take a small 
child off her feet, big umbrella, tin lunch-box, 
and all. 
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It was a very windy day in September, and 


just as Franky was returning réluctantly from | 


school (he loved his school), when he first 
noticed the small child with the big umbrella, 
climbing the hill before him. It was raining 
and blowing a gale from the west. As the 
road led: towards the west, the hill for a while 
kept:the wind away: When the child reached 
the ‘exposed ‘top of the hilly the wind caught 
the outspread family umbrella, and whisked 
umbrella and child into the air. - The girl, not 
feeling ready to.be translated:to heaven, let 
go her hold, and ‘fell to the ground at our he- 
ro’s feet. Intensely interested in the perform- 
arice of the umbrella, he failed to notice her. 
That.umbrella! How beautifully it sailed 
through the, stormy air! It-kept right side-up 
for at ledst:a whole minute, and then fell over; 
and.came softly to the ground. ‘ 

The small girl cried’ bitterly; ‘and avid 
Franky to take her'to her mother’ How could 
he?’ Was he not absorbed ‘in ‘the contempla- 
tion of nature? A great idea had dawned upon 
his young mind. He must not be interrupted. 

What became of ‘the child is’ not recorded. 
The influence of the umbrella upon our hero's 
future history was remarkable. He must study 
the phenomena connected with ‘it, Perhaps 
it contained the secret that had so long baffled 
the world. He had once read, with melancholy 
interest; a book telling all about balloons and 
flying-machines. Not oneof all the ‘flying- 
machines that had been made had been really 
able to fly. This had made‘him sad. He had 
often wished he was -a crow, or even a hen, 
that he might fly:round, and look down folks’ 
chimneys, just as the swallows did. 

That umbrella! Why had no one thought 
of ‘an umbrella? In a’ strong wind, a large 
one would ‘nearly lift'a light boy’off his feet. 
He must examine this thing.’ . All scientific 
knowledge was founded on experiment. He 
would experiment. .On reaching: home, he 
went to the attic and procured.a huge green 
cotton umbrella that had: belonged ‘to’ his 


grandmother. It was stout and big. No one’ 


would use such.a thing now.’ All the better 


for Franky. He carried it to the top of the . 


bare, grassy hill behind the’house, and there 
began‘the series of experiments in aerial-nav- 
igation that afterwards made his name so 
famous. He first examined the direction of 
the wind, and from.a few observations found 
that on top of the hill the wind was horizon- 
tal. On the steep western slope of the hill 
there was a strong up-rush, or upward ten- 
dency. Upon this up-rush he founded all his 





hopes. He intended to use the current that, 
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striking the hill, turned and swept upward, as 
_ a force to lift'the umbrella, and give it the 
right direction. Then, when it had acquired 
sufficient momentum, he thought it would 
keep the same general direction and position, 
and of course the great problem was solved. 
Only let the umbrella get the right position, 
and a good start, and it was sure to go— 
where? Why, up in the air, to be sure, there 
to float proudly, like a turkey buzzard, on the 
gentle breeze. 

He stood on the hill-side, and cautiously 
opened the great umbrella, and exposed it to 
the gale. The wind filled it, and nearly pulled 
it out of his hand. He held it by the handle, 
and allowed it to play about gracefully. He 
at once noticed that it fell to the ground, and 
all the wind ran out. Now, if he could invent 
some way of keeping it at an angle of forty-five, 
all would be well. It would then be constantly 
filled with wind, and of course float easily. 
Franky had not observed the laws of nature 
for nothing, and he soon saw that if a stiff strip 
of wood was secured to the handle of the um- 
brella, and another to the top, and the two 
fastened together, and supplied with suitable 
stays and guys, the umbrella would always 
rest at the proper angle. Then, if it was prop- 
erly ballasted, it would, no doubt, float as long 
as exposed to the wind. 

It was a noble idea. In spite of the rain, he 
decided to try the experiment at once. Going 
to a new house building at the foot of the hill, 
he procured a strip, sawn from a floor board, 
fifteen feet long, an inch wide, and three six- 
teenths thick. Cutting off a short piece, he 
fastened it to the top of the umbrella, and to 
one end of the long strip as it lay upon the 
grass. The handle and one of the ribs was 
fastened on with twine, and the new ship was 
finished, except the ballast. Cautiously ex- 
posing it to the wind, with the keel resting on 
the grass, he was surprised and delighted to 
see it slide slowly up the hill. 

It worked! It was asuccess! All that was 
now wanting was ballast. A weight must be 
placed upon the wooden keel, to prevent the 
machine from falling on its nose as soon as 
it cleared the brow of the hill. . Carefully 
holding it by one hand, he let it balance for a 
moment, and soon found where the weight was 
needed. A small stone and a bit of string 
made everything right, and the new aerial ship 
was finished. 

The graceful sails were filled by the freshen- 
ing gale; the slender keel slightly turned up at 
the point, and tapering off behind, gave it a very 
bird-like appearance, and altogether it was a 
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proud thought. As it lay on the short grass, it 
gave an occasional gentle start, as if it longed 
to seek its home among the fleecy clouds. 

The enraptured Franky gazed upon it with 
great satisfaction. It needed but one thing 
more to launch it upon its voyage. It should 
have greased ways, like a real ship ready to be 
launched. There was too much friction in the 
grass, and it failed to get a fair start. ‘ 

By this time it began to grow dark, and 
nothing more could be done that day. Be- 
sides, the rain wet the sails. He must choose 
a dry day for the launch, that the ship be not 
loaded with moisture. Carefully taking her 
to pieces, he folded the umbrella under his 
arm, and went home in the wet. Little did 
he care for the rain. He had undoubtedly 
beaten all the men mentioned in the balloon 
book, and was far too proud to notice trifles. 
For several days there was little or no wind, 
and the launch was put off from day to day. 
The time was not lost, for Franky procured 
two clothes-poles from his mother’s yard, and 
shaving off the knots with his jackknife, he fas- 
tened them together parallel to each other, so 
that the keel of the new ship would rest lightly 
between them. A bit-of pork fat rubbed upon 
the poles made them smooth and slippery, and 
the ways were reacly. 

There was nothing now wanting but favor- 
ing gales. The weather remained persistently 
pleasant day after day, and Franky began .to 
despair. Would it never blow? Folks said 
every day was a weather-breeder, though, for 
the life of him, he could not see what that meant. 
He studied the sky, but not a cloud was to be 
seen. The aerial ship was ready, and he longed 
to see it wing its way over the hills, like the 
swift bird that it was. 

It was fortunate that he was obliged to wait, 
for one day a stray peddler of toys wandered 
into Quahaug City with a number of toy bal- 
loons. The moment Franky saw them,’ he 
engaged a dozen, though he was obliged to 
ruin his tin savings bank to pay for them. 
Here were treasures indeed. He had supposed 
his flying-ship might be able to carry a kitten, 
or even a large cat; but now — now — with 
this new lifting power he might even go him- 
self. 

He was small, thin, and light. Perhaps by 
not eating much he might reduce his weight, 
and be able to embark on the aerial vessel. It 
was a proud thought. Now he would really 
and truly have a voyage, the like of which even 
the story-book fellows had not dreamed about. 
He twisted the cables of the dozen red balloons 
round his arm, and dragged them by main 
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force into the house. They were extra gassy 
balloons, and, attached to the flying-ship, 
would greatly aid her flight. He secured the 
balloons by letting them fly up into the peak 
of the attic roof, and then went to the shed to 
make a new keel for the ship. If he was to 
sail in her, the keel must be much stronger, to 
sustain his weight. 

With still greater impatience he watched the 
heavens. O for a gale! a real, tearing, roar- 
ing wind, that he might try the — what was it? 
Ithad not been named. Ships are never named 
till the day they are launched. As she has no 
name, we must call her the flying-ship, or the 
green cotton umbrella. 

At last it came. A hot, sultry day, with 
masses of white clouds piled like mountains 
on the north-western horizon. The morning 
was passed in school, and at nogn Franky 
climbed to the top of the hill, to watch the 
coming storm. His opportunity was at hand. 
It would blow great guns before night. 

How he got through the second session is 
not recorded. It was a sad time for lessons. 
His thoughts and eyes would fly out the win- 
dow towards the black clouds gathering in 
the north-west. The moment school was out 
he ran home, crowded the balloons under the 
umbrella, and with the keel in hand started for 
the hill-side where the greased ways were 
placed. How black the clouds! They hid the 
sun. The cattle in the fields were nervously 
whisking their tails, and crowding round the 
gates, as if they wished to go home before it 
rained. The air-was perfectly still, and a sol- 
emn hush spread over the wide landscape, as 
if Nature held her breath, awaiting the com- 
ing crash. Franky paused to gaze upon the 
scene. The black curtain nearly touched the 
zenith, and a ragged fringe of gray, ghostly 
clouds was coming like a bent bow up over the 
distant woods. To the east he could see the 
ships taking in sail, as the leaden shadow 
spread over the water. He nearly forgot his 
ship in contemplation of the magnificent scene. 

Suddenly, far away to the north-west, he saw 
a yellow cloud, flying over the ground. It was 
the dust started up by the coming gale. He 
could even see the trees bending before the 
blast. 
wind; the lightning flashed sharply; the thun- 
der began to roll, and the cows bellowed and 
mooed dolefully, as if they wished they had 
not left their rubbers and waterproofs at home. 

Franky hastily secured the balloons to the 
ribs of the umbrella. The keel was placed on 
the ways, and the guys properly secured. _ He 
took off his coat and wrapped it round the 


The clouds seemed green-black with. 
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keel for a seat. Everything was now ready. 
All he feared was the brow of the hill. Ifshe 
shot upward, and cleared that, all would be 
well. He sat down on the seat, with his feet 
on both sides of the keel, and carefully exam- 
ined all. Swoop! and a cloud of dust blew in 
his eyes, and before he knew what had hap- 
pened, he found himself borne up the hill with 
frightful rapidity. His feet barely touched the 
ground, and he was obliged torun. The ship 
was like a horse underhim. Onward she flew, 
madly skimming the ground. Once he could 
not touch the grass, and she swayed frightfully 
from side to side. Instantly he touched again, 
and struck his left toes against a stone, and 
knocked off his right shoe-heel. Before he 
could see what had happened, she had cleared 
the top of the hill, and was rushing swiftly. 
through the air. 

She was launched! she was a tremendous 
success! He was indeed riding on the wind! 
She worked just as he had expected. The up- 
rush of the wind, striking the hill-side, had 
started her, and on clearing the-hill-top, she 
righted, and went with an even keel through 
the air, neither rising any higher, nor sinking . 
towards the ground. The question of aerial 
navigation was settled. Get a good start, and 
with sufficient momentum such a ship would 
go on till she struck another hill, or till the 
wind went down. In the latter case she would 
lightly skim to the ground. 

All this passed through his mind in a flash, 
and then he looked about to see where he was 
going. He could not tell, for the cloud of yel- 
low dust kept right under him, and he could 
not see the country over which he was passing. 
Presently it subsided, and, to his dismay, he 
discovered that he was flying with frightful 
rapidity over the water. He looked over his 
shoulder, and saw the land disappearing in 
the bank of flying rain that was pursuing him. 
He passed a schooner scudding under’ bare 
poles, and saw the sailors, with terror-blanched 
faces, gazing up athim. He laughed at their 
fears. Poor men! They must think him some 
strange bird, winging its way through the air. 
Small time for thought, for he swept swiftly 
onward, and the schooner was lost to view. 

At first he was greatly pleased with the suc- 
cess of his experiment. He enjoyed the speed 
and pleasant motion for a while, and then be- 
gan to be just a little frightened, and a trifle 
tired of his narrow, uncomfortable seat. Where 
would the voyage end? If he could only shift 
lis seat, and get a more comfortable position. 
He put his hand on the keel, and tried to move ; 
but the slightest motion made the ship rock ° 
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dreadfully, and he dared not stir. What if she 
should tip over? 

And where was he going? On and on he 
sped straight out into Massachusetts Bay. If 
the wind held fair, he would bring up in Por- 
tugal in about four days. Four days! He 
would faint with hunger, and fall off into the 
Atlantic long before that. 

Ah, what’s that? Land! Yes; Cape Cod. 
Though he had never been there, he guessed 
rightly the moment he saw the low sand hills. 
He must land on one of the hills, or be driven 
to sea. He must learn to steer her somehow. 
He leaned to the right, and found that she 
obeyed the change in the centre of gravity 
beautifully, and turned slightly to the right, 
then to the left, and she minded her helm as 
before. He leaned forward, and her nose 
dipped down towards the water. Alarmed at 
the motion, he threw himself back, and she 
righted at once, and bobbed gently up and 
down. 

Here was his last chance. He must aim for 
the top of one of the hills, and make a land- 
ing, if possible. He looked over the top edge 
of the umbrella, and choosing a bare, sandy hill, 
turned the ship in that direction. She canted 
slightly, and flew directly towards it. He in- 
tended to strike near the top, and planting his 
feet on the ground, stand up and stop her with 
his hands. Like a boy coasting feet foremost, 
he turned up his toes, and in a flash his heels 
were ploughing through the crown of the hill. 

It was in vain. In a moment he had cleared 
the hill, and was flying over the valley beyond. 
He looked back, and saw that the top of the 
hill was completely torn off, while the ship 
seemed to fly as fast as ever. 

He must try again. Seeing another hill 
coming, he let her drive for it, resolved this 
time to dig his heels in deep. 

Swoop! came the ship to the hill. The sand 
flew like a fountain all over him, and still on- 
ward went the ship. 

This would never do. She must be stopped 
somehow. He would try again; and steering 
for another hill, he braced himself for the 
shock. As he neared the hill, he saw a stone 
wall on top. If he struck that, he would be 
dashed to pieces. Leaning back, he gave her 
an upward turn, and lifting his feet, he cleared 
the wall almost without touching. Not quite, 
for the stern of the ship struck, and she canted 
sidewise, and began to wabble like a kite with 
the string cut. 

He was interror. If she sank below the hill, 
out of the wind, she would collapse, and in- 


stant wreck would follow. With an effort he 





turned her nose upward. It caught the gale, 
and with a rude jerk she started wildly onward. 

Matters were getting serious. Wreck was 
imminent, and beyond the next row of hills 
he could see the ocean already black with the 
furious storm so close behind him. He had 
crossed the cape. He must stop her, or jump 
off and let her go to smash. To his joy, he 
saw a house ona hill. It was directly before 
him, and he let her drive straight for it. He 
did not care to strike the house. He might 
demolish it ata blow. Yet he hoped the in- 
mates would see him, and perhaps come to his 
rescue. 

They saw him from afar. Two men, a wo- 
man, and ten and one half,children (a baby) 
came out to see the strange, green-headed 
monster so swiftly approaching them just in 
front of the storm. 


Choosing a sandy place on the top of the 


hill, he dashed at it with terrific speed. This 
time he resolved to save himself, even if he 
lost his ship. He put out his feet and shut his 
eyes. Plunge into the sand he went, plough- 
ing it ten feet in the air. It showered all over 
him, filling his shoes and neck, and making 
his teeth gritty. A roll and a tumble, and he 
scrabbled to his feet, uninjured. He looked 
towards the sea, and saw the green cotton 
umbrella tip over on its nose. The balloons 
broke loose, and went sailing away like a flock 
of red birds. 

In an instant the intrepid umbrella naviga- 
tor and astonished natives were drenched with 
rain. The storm had kept close behind him 
all the way, and the moment he stopped it 
caught him. The lightning flashed; the thun- 
der pealed; the rain fell in blinding sheets, 
and umbrella, sea, and land were lost to 
view. The brave natives ran in out of the wet 
without even asking our hero if he was hurt. 
He gazed sadly after them, for he was very 
hungry. , 

He presented himself at the door, but they 
refused to open it, and glared out the windows 
at him, as if they took him for an evil spirit 
arrived on the storm. 

Ah, a proud thought! He took out a brand 
new nickel cent, and showed it to them. They 
opened wide the door, and entertained him 
right royally. 

They knew he was no spirit the moment they 
saw the glitter of his money. They were good 
people, and they took him, the next day, to the 
Old Colony and Newport Railroad, and he 
went gayly home; and that was the last of the 
green cotton umbrella. 

Franky is now a very rich man, and seldom 
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thinks of science. He says there is no money in 
it. Itmay be that he is right. His fame does not 
rest on his wealth. Had he done nothing but 
make money he never would have been heard 
of. As the voyager on the green cotton um- 
brella, his name deserves to be recorded in 
enduring ink. . 





THE YOUTH OF QUEEN VIOTORIA. 
BY MARY GRANGER CHASE. 


ENSINGTON GARDENS are lovely 
pleasure-grounds connected with the 
famous common in London, known as Hyde 
Park, by means of a bridge over a little arti- 
ficial stream. The gardens are attached toa 
palace that belongs to the royal family; and 
about forty years ago strangers walking in 
this vicinity would often see a young girl, ac- 
companied by a lady of mature years, stroll- 
ing in the neat paths, or seated under the fine 
shade trees. The child was simply dressed; 
her face was blooming, gentle, and winning. 
She was looked at with interest; for she was 
the Princess Victoria, heiress presumptive to 
the throne of Great Britain, and her com- 
panion was her devoted mother or her faith- 
ful governess. ; 

The father of Victoria was the Duke of Kent, 
fourth son of George III., king of England. 
Her mother was a princess of Saxe Coburg. 
Just before her birth, the parents were living 
in retirement at Amorbach, a little town in 
Germany; and so straitened were their means, 
that it was only with great difficulty, and by 
the aid of untitled friends in England, that 
they accomplished their earnest wish to reach 
British soil'in the spring of 1819. 

It was late in April when they landed at 
Dover, and’ the 24th of the next month their 
only child was born at Kensington Palace. 
King George III. was suffering from insanity 
at this time, and his eldest son was acting as 
prince regent. The latter, who was not a 
kind brother to the Duke of Kent, announced 
that he should be one godfather at the infant’s 
baptism; and tha Emperor of Russia 
would be another. s believed that the 
Duke of Kerit wished Hilf daughter to bear the 
name of England’s lion-hearted'queen, Eliza- 
beth; but at the christening, when the arch- 
bishop asked the child’s name, the prince re- 
gent only replied, ‘‘ Alexandrina.” The Duk 
of Kent requested that there sho be an- 
other name, and it was'said that + © er’s 
— Victoria — might be given ee but 
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that it could not precede the emperor’s. When. 
Alexandrina Victoria ascended the throne of 
her ancestors, however, she commanded that 
she should be proclaimed queen by her second 
name alone. 

At the time of Victoria’s birth, it was prob- 
able that she would some day rule over the 
British nation; for the prince regent’s only 
child, the lovely Princess Charlotte, sister-in- 
law to the Duchess of Kent, had died the pre- 
vious year, and the Duke of Kent’s other elder 
brother was an old and childless man. 

The Dowager Duchess of Coburg, Victoria’s 
grandmother, writes to her daughter very joy- 
fully, when she hears of the infant’s birth, and 
says, ‘*‘ May God’s best blessings rest on the 
little stranger and the beloved mother. Again 
a Charlotte — destined, perhaps, to play a 
great part one day, if a brother is not born to 
take it out of her hands. The English like 
queens, and the niece of the ever-lamented, 
beloved Charlotte will be most dear to them.” 

In August of the same year, the dowager 
duchess again writes to her daughter in Eng- 
land, to tell her of the birth of a little boy in 
Germany, who afterwards became so well known 
as Victoria’s husband, the good Prince Albert. 
The grandmother writes, that at six o’clock 
on the summer morning, “the little one gave 
his first cry in this world, and looked about, 
like a little squirrel, with a pair of large black 
eyes.” She calls little Victoria the May 
Flower, and says, in the same letter, ‘“‘ How 
pretty the May Flower will be, when I see it 
in a year’s time!” adding that Siebold (a 
woman with her who had seen the baby prifi- 
cess) ‘cannot sufficiently describe what a déar 
little love it is.” 

A fatal accident threatened the English baby 
when she was about six months old. Her par- 
ents were staying for a short time at Wey- 
mouth, on the sea-coast, when an apprentice- 
boy, trying to kill birds, fired a gun so near 
the royal residence, that he broke the nursery 
window, and some of the shot passed very 
near Victoria’s head, as she lay in her nurse’s 
arms. 

When the little princess was eight months 
old, her father came home, one January morn- 
ing, from a long walk, with his boots wet, 
and, instead of changing them at once, he 
lingered, beguiled by the smiles of his bright 
baby. The result of the imprudence was a 
cold, that ended his life in a few days; and 

ithin a week the old King George III. died 
ahs The late prince regent was now King 
GeorgeIV. 

The Duke of Kent left his wife sole guardian 
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of their child; and most competent was the 
mother for rearing her May Flower, though 
the sweet task was attended with so many 
anxieties, uncertainties, and difficulties, that 
a poet, in later years, had reason to address 
her in the words, — 
“O, many a dark and sorrowing hour 
Thy widowed heart had known, 
Before the bud became a flower, — 
The orphan on a throne.” 

When the duchess received the deputies 
who brought her the condolences of both 
houses of Parliament on her husband’s death, 
she was holding the fair babe in her arms; 
and never were the mother and daughter sep- 
arated until Victoria became queen. The two 
slept in the same apartment; the duchess was 
overlooking when the child’s toilet was made; 
and as soon as the little one-was tall enough, 
she took her meals at a small table by her 
mother’s side — not to be indulged.in dainties 
and highly-seasoned dishes, but to be taught 
to be content with simple, wholesome food. 
She is about twenty months old, when her 
grandmother writes, ‘* Albert is teething, like 
his little cousin” (Victoria). A few weeks 
before her fourth birthday, the same fond rela- 
tive writes, ‘Do not tease your little Puss 
with learning; she is so young still.” 

Victoria was a delicate child, and when in her 
fifth year, the duchess took her to Ramsgate, 
a seaport of the Isle of Thanet, about one 
hundred miles from London. The sea-breezes 
agreed with the princess, and they frequently 
resorted to this place until Victoria was of 
age. They lived here quietly, riding about 
the streets in pony phaetons, courteously re- 
turning the respectful salutations they re- 
ceived; and the princess delighted in taking 
rural walks, in which she would hold friendly 
talk with the children she chanced to meet. 
The mother and daughter generously con- 
tributed to the charities of the island and ob- 
jects for general benefit to the people. One 
little instance will serve to show how individ- 
ual their charities were, also. During their 
stay here in 1835, they were told of an aged 
female who was in want, and asked what sort 
of help would gratify her most. The old 
woman replied, ‘‘ A supply of tea and sugar.” 
So the royal visitors sent her enough of those 
commodities to last her through the winter. 
On their return to the island the next yeaf, 
the old woman made bold to send them a let- 
ter, asking for aid again. They had forgotte, 
her case; but, upon making inquiry, foun 
out who she was, and sent her another win- 
ter’s supply for her supper table. As the 
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princess grew old enough, her attention here 
was especially directed to the state of the 
shipping, and she made it a point to obtain 
information about it. A certain admiral, on 
one occasion, remarked to the duchess, that 
he was surprised that she spent so much time 
at the coast, and on yachting excursions, when 
it was known that she disliked marine affairs. 
The duchess replied, that it was true such em- 
ployments were not quite congenial to her 
taste, but she had felt it her duty to overcome 
her repugnance to them for the sake of her 
daughter, since the princess’s prospects made 
it highly desirable that she should possess 
general knowledge concerning England’s com- 
merce. 

The kind German grandmother writes, when 
Victoria is seven years old, ‘‘I see by the Eng- 
lish newspapers that his majesty (George IV.) 
and H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent went on 
Virginia Water. The little monkey (Princess 
Victoria) must have pleased and amused him. 
She is such a pretty, clever child! . . . Alber- 
inchen looks rather pale this summer. He is 
delicate; the heat tries him, and he grows 
fast.” 

Victoria was eleven years old when her un- 
cle George died, and it was believed that until 
about that time she was kept in ignorance of 
her claims upon the throne. She is said to 
have discovered them herself, looking over a 
court almanac. Her mother had been her first 
teacher, — but had employed other instruct- 
ors. The Baroness Lehzen was her gov- 
erness throughout the term of her education; 
and a clergyman, ‘afterwards the Bishop of 
Peterborough, was her tutor from her fifth 
year. From her cradle she was taught Eng- 
lish, German, and French. Italian, Latin, 
and some Greek were added to these lan- 
guages, and mathematics —in which she was* 
a particularly good scholar; while “her special 
attention was directed to botany. It was her 
mother’s custom to invite travellers and sci- 
entific men to Kensington Palace, that the 
young princess might obtain fresh informa- 
tion from their talk. Lord Melbourne was 
her instructor in polities; and there is a pleas- 
ant story of his readi her, when she was 
a youthful sovereign, sgage in the Bible 
which tells of Solom choosing wisdom as 
the choicest of all gifts. 

Most careful attention was given to Vic- 
toria’s physical training, as well as to her in- 
j@ellectual —to render her healthy and coura- 
geous. She was accustomed to riding and 
sailing, all to walking’ in all weathers; even 
on a windy, day she would be seen, in her 
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warm cloak, with thick shoes, tripping over a 
heath or common. She was taught to be so 
punctual, that she is said to have apologized 
once for being half a minute late in keeping 
an appointment. In money matters, also, she 
was trained to exactness. On one occasion, 
at Tunbridge Wells, she bought at a bazaar 
presents for different relatives, and spent in 
this way all her money. She then recollected 
one more friend, for whom she wanted a box 
that was priced half a crown. The salesman 
would have placed it with her other parcels; 
but her governess said, ‘‘No; you see the 
princess has not money enough, and so, of 
course, she cannot buy the box.” It was then 
proposed to keep it for her. This offer was 
accepted with gratitude; and, when the Iittle 
lady received her next allowance, before seven 
o’clock in the morning she went on her don- 
key to the shop, and claimed her box. Her 
father left heavy debts; and her mother en- 
couraged her, in her childhood, to lay aside 
money, that might have been spent in play- 
things, towards clearing off these charges. 
As soon as Victoria ascended the throne, her 
income was very large; and in the first year 
of her reign she settled all her father’s debts. 

When Victoria was eleven years old, she is 


said to have been remarkably forward in her 
studies and accomplishments for a girl of that 


age in any rank of life. Her grandmother 
writes at this time, just after the death of 
‘George IV., ‘*God bless old England, where 
my beloved children live, and where the sweet 
blossom of May may one day reign! May 
God yet, for many years, keep the weight of 
a crown from her young head, and let the in- 
telligent, clever child grow up to girlhood be- 
fore this dangerous grandeur devolves upon 
her!” Another of Victoria’s uncles was now 
king of England, as William IV. The bright 
little girl at Kensington Palace stood next to 
him in succession to the throne; and it was at 
once settled by Parliament that, if he should 
die before she was of age, her mother should 
have the regency. The grandmother writes 
of her gratification at this act, which she felt 
was but due to the duchess’s devotion to her 
child, and says, ‘‘ May God bless and protect 
our little darling! If could but once see her 
again! The print you sent me of her is not 
like the dear picture Ihave. The quantity of 
curls hides the well-shaped head, and makes 
it look too large for the lovely little figure.” 
The dowager duchess had a strong desire 
that her dear grandson Albert and_ the 
‘Flower of May” should marry; but she did 
not see it gratified; for she died when the two 
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children were only twelve years of age. Prince 
Albert was nearly seventeen years old when 
he went, with his father and brother, on a visit 
to England; and it was then that he and his 
cousin Victoria met for the first time. The 
guests were lodged at Kensington Palace; and 
Prince Albert writes from London to his 
mother of a ball given by his aunt Kent at 
the palace, and says, ‘* Dear aunt is very kind 
to us, and does everything she can to please 
us, and our cousin, also, is very amiable.” 

Victoria’s eighteenth birthday was the occa- 
sion of her becoming of !egal age to rule as 
queen of the realm, ir .c event of the king’s 
death. The dav .,as a general holiday 
throughout the hingdom. At Kensington, 
the Union Jack—as the national banner is 
called —and other flags were displayed from 
the top of the old church and the residences 
of the principal inhabitants. On the green 
opposite the. palace, above the Union Jack, 
was hoisted a splendid white silk flag, bearing 
the name VicroriA in bright blue letters. 
The bells were rung, and early in the morn- 
ing a band of thirty-seven persons, in full 
dress, assembled under the windows of the 
princess’s bed-chamber to serenade her with a 
song composed for the purpose. She was sit- 
ting at one of the windows during the singing, 
and was so much affected and pleased by some 
stanzas relating to her mother, that she re- 
quested that they should be repeated. During 
part of the day she received her personal 
friends; and at another portion of it hun- 
dreds of the nobility and gentry came in a 
long, dense line of carriages to leave their 
cards of congratulation, She also found time 
to take a drive in an open barouche, ac- 
companied by her mother and the Baroness 
Lehzen, and to walk with them in Kensington 
Gardens. She appeared to be very well and 
in high spirits, and was rapturously cheered 
by the spectators. The old king was very 
fond of his fair niece, and he gave a large ball 
at St. James’s in honor of the day, though he 
was too ill to be present at it; and he sent 
Victoria a magnificent piano-forte as a birth- 
day gift. 

Less than a month from this day of festivi- 
ties, on the 2oth of June, 1837, the king ex- 
pired, at the age of seventy-two years. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, and the royal physician, leaving the 
chamber of death in Windsor Castle at two 
o’clock in the morning, arrived at Kensington 
Palace at five. The youthful Victoria received 
them at once in the early sunshine of the long 
summer day. At eleven o'clock on the same 
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morning, the members of the late king’s privy 
council, about one hundred in number, assem- 
bled in one of the saloons of Kensington 
Palace. A temporary throne had been pre- 
pared, and Victoria, entering the apartment, 
pale, but self-possessed, accompanied by her 
mother, took her seat upon it. Then the 
duchess withdrew; her task as educator was 
ended. The oath prescribed for a sovereign 
was administered to Victoria, and then: the 
councillors took oaths of allegiance to her. 
When her father’s younger brothers came to 
do her homage, she managed, with admirable 
grace, to stand, and prevent her uncles from 
kneeling to her. The painter Wilkie made 
a picture of this scene — Victoria’s First Coun- 
cil. It is said to be a striking picture, from the 
strangeness of the sight of a young girl, un- 
attended by any female, at the head of sucha 
line of nobles and dignitaries—her simple 
white dress making her look all the more in- 
nocent and dove-like. 

The next day the young queen showed her- 
self to her people by appearing at a window 
overlooking the court-yard of St. James’s Pal- 
ace, ‘‘ dresséd in black silk, with a crape scarf 
over her white tippet, and a little black chip 
bonnet” put so far back on her head as to 
show her fair, brown hair in front, parted over 
her smooth forehead. She looked paler than 
usual, and wept as she acknowledged the 
plaudits of the enthusiastic multitude. It is 
said that about this time she wrote to the 
widow of the late king, and addressed her let- 
ter to the queen of England. One of her la- 
dies remarked, ‘‘ Your majesty is now the 
queen of England.” ‘ But,” rejoined the 
youthful sovereign, ‘‘ the late queen must not 
learn that first from me.” 

Victoria had received her cousin Albert’s 
congratulations upon her attaining her eigh- 
teenth birthday the month before; and now, 
from Bonn University, where he was pursuing 
his studies, he watched with interest every- 
thing that concerned her. Upon her accession 
to the throne, he writes to his father, ‘‘ Cousin 
Victoria is said to have shown astonishing 
self-possession;” and he writes directly to 
her to offer his ‘‘ sincerest felicitations,” and 
says, — 

‘* Now you are queen of the mightiest land 
in Europe; in your hand lies the happiness of 
millions. May Heaven assist you and strength- 
en you with its strength in that high but diffi- 
cult task.” 

The 28th of June, 1838, was Victoria’s coro- 
nation day. The crown worn by George IV. 
and William IV., which weighed over seven 
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pounds, had been broken up, and a new, very 
rich, and tasteful, but much lighter, one had 
been made for the girlish head to be now 
adorned. At midday the grand procession 
passed up the nave of Westminster Abbey, 
and the Westminster boys chanted Vivat 
Victoria Regina. After the queen had reached 
her seat of honor, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury presented her as the undoubted queen of 
the realm, continuing, ‘‘ Wherefore, all you 
who are come this day to do your homage, 
are you willing to do the same?” The uni- 
versal, deafening acclamation then burst forth, 
Gop sAvE QuEEN Victoria! The ceremony 
of the coronation was long and wearying; but 
the young girl went through it most grace- 
fully. The celebrated painter C. R. Leslie 
was present, and afterwards employed to make 
a picture of the Queen receiving the Sacrament 
on the occasion. Leslie, describing the scene 
in a letter to his sister, says, — 

‘*T don’t know why, but the first sight of 
the queen in her robes brought tears into my 
eyes, and it had this effect on many people. 
She looked almost like a child. She is very 
fond of dogs, and has one very favorite little 
spaniel, who is always on the lookout for her 
return, when she has been from home. She 
had, of course, been separated from him on 
that day longer than usual, and, when the 
state coach drove up to the steps of the palace, 
she heard him barking with joy in the hall, 
and exclaimed, ‘There’s Dash!’ and was ina 
hurry to lay aside the sceptre and ball she 
carried in her hands, and take off the crown 
and robes, to go and wash little Dash.” 

The English Art Journal in 1871 said, ‘*On 
Windsor Castle slopes, near to the queen’s 
summer-house, there is a monument in statu- 
ary marble over the grave of Dash.” 

A few weeks after sending off the letter from 
which we have just quoted, Leslie writes of 
the ‘‘ little queen's ” coming to the exhibition 
of pictures, and says she was dressed very 
plainly in mourning, with nothing to distin- 
guish her from the ladies accompanying her 
except her long train, which was not, however, 
held up; and he adds, ‘‘ Her manner is unaf- 
fectedly graceful, and towards her mother she 
appears the same affectionate little girl we 
saw at the Academy on the rst of May, still 
calling her ‘“‘ mamma.” 


—— THE fifty-five thousand miles of rail- 
road in the United States have not cost as 
much money as would be required to rebuild 
the Chinese wall of a thousand miles. 
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‘* Here’s PANSIES; THAT’S 


LOTTIE EAMES; 


oR, 
DO YOUR BEST, AND LEAVE THE REST. 


BY MRS. E. D. N. HATCH. 


CHAPTER I. 
LOTTIE’S HOME. 


ie was in the beginning of September, very 
pleasant, cool weather, and Lottie Eames 
had gathered two daily-rose buds and a large 
bunch of heart’s-ease in the garden, early in 
the morning. She was sitting on the floor of 
the parlor, arranging the flowers into a small 
bouquet. 

‘* ¢ Here’s pansies; that’s for thoughts,’ ” she 
quoted, half aloud; then adding, ‘‘ How beau- 
tiful they are!” 

Lottie liked Shakespeare, and only the day 
before, Ned had told ‘her that “ pensée” meant 
“thought,” and that our English “ pansy” 
came from that. 

She had just begun to think that shoughis are 
not always so lovely as the blossoms which she 
held in her hand, and to wish she could make 
hers like them in that respect, when her eye 
fell upon her brother lying upon the sofa. 
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One arm was under his head, his eyes were 
closed, and Lottie’s kitten was resting snugly 
on his breast, with her head under his chin. 

“‘ Soapy,” she said, almost in a whisper, for 
fear of disturbing the sleeping gentleman: 
‘*Soapy, come here. Kitty, kitty!” 

But Soapy only stretched, out her velvet 
paws, yawned, and put her nose closer to 
Ned’s parted lips. That good-natured young 
gentleman’s chest made a sleeping-place which 
the kitten considered a very comfortable one. 

‘“*Never mind, Lottie,” said Ned, opening 
his eyes, and stroking the cat; ‘I have slept 
long enough. It is time for me to wake, and 
your cat knows it. What made you give her 
such a name?” 

He rose carefully, so as to disturb Soapy 
as little as possible, shook up the sofa cushion, 
and deposited her uponit. If Lottie had been ° 
a little older, she might have thought of, — 


‘*He prayeth well that loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast.”” 


“It is not a very pretty name; but we got 
into the habit of it, you see,” she answered, 
flushing a little. ‘* One day, while I was up 
stairs, I heard pussy mewing loudly. I was 
reading a very nice book, and did not want to 





go down stairs. I thought, maybe it had lost 
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its little sister, and was crying for ¢hat. But 
it mewed so long that I was frightened at last, 
and ran down to see what was the matter. 

**T could not find it, and Maggie knew noth- 
ing about it. I asked mamma; but she said 
she had no time to spend in looking after cats.” 
Here Ned smiled, as Lottie unconsciously put 
on a preoccupied, busy expression, drawing 
her eyebrows together. 

‘**T looked everywhere; but the noise seemed 
to come from under the window. At last I 
looked out: and where do you think I found 
ite" 

‘* Indeed, I can’t imagine.” 

‘*In the soft-soap barrel!” she said, impres- 
sively; ‘‘and that Jack had put it there to 
drown.” 

‘* Maybe it fell into the barrel from the win- 
dow,” suggested Ned. 

‘*He would not say he didn’t do it, when I 
asked him,” answered Lottie, in a less excited 
tone of voice. 

‘*T put it into a basin of cold water, and 
washed it fora longtime. That nearly killed 
it. It grew quite stiff, and I thought nothing 
would saveit, till Maggie put itinto warm water, 
and rubbed it with flannel. It soon got well, 
and I have called it Soapy ever since. See! 
it knows its name.” 

‘Why, it has no whiskers!” exclaimed Ned. 

‘*No,” cried Lottie, in a tone of indigna- 
tion. ‘‘Jack cut them off yesterday. I cried, 
because I thought she could nét smell any- 
thing without them. Can she?” 

‘*T think she smelt the cream in the pantry, 
yesterday. I heard Maggie scolding her for 
drinking it.” 

Lottie’s face brightened as if she had re- 
ceived comfort. 

She had become so much interested in 
Soapy’s mishaps as to forget her flowers. The 
half-formed bouquet had fallen from her fin- 
gers, and the heart’s-ease lay on the floor. 

‘*O, dear, I must do it all over again,” she 
said, pettishly. 

‘* Why did you not take care and keep busied 
while you were talking? Time is too precious 
to waste,” said Ned. 

Lottie gave an arch glance towards her 
brother, which he received with a smile and 
a half sigh. 

‘I suppose I should not preach,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘ as I do not practise.” 

‘* Indeed, you are the best Ned in the world,” 
exclaimed his sister, springing up and kissing 
his cheek. 

Ned laughed, his eye glistening, and said, 
lightly, — 





‘“*Come, you had better gather up your 
flowers. Mother will be here presently.” 

Lottie sprang to obey; but a step came to 
the door. It was opened, and a tall lady en- 
tered the room, stopping to frown heavily at 
the scattered blossoms, and to utter a stern, — 

‘*What nonsense! Gather up those flow- 
ers, and put them into a vase, and drive the 
cat out of the parlor. Here—scat!” and 
pussy scampered as if Carlo were at hand. 

The lady wore a dark, thick dress, and held 
a riding-whip in her hand. She had marks 
of care on-her face, and spoke in a quick, ab- 
rupt way, that seemed to drive enon: into a 
frightened silence. 

‘‘ Well, mother, what news?” inguised Ned. 

‘“‘Nothing good,” answered Mrs. Eames, in 
a troubled tone. ‘‘ Where men have Carter’s 
means at command, it is easy to rob the fa- 
therless and the widow.” 

Lottie looked up quickly; words came to 
her lips,. but the courage to utter them, when 
her mother's eye turned upon her, was want- 
ing. She blushed, and bent over her pansies 
once more. 

‘sThere’s nothing to be done,” continued 
Mrs. Eames, rising, and walking about the 
room. ‘‘It frets me to be waiting so Jong. If 
this suit is decided against us, everything must 
go. There’s the mortgage, you see, and with- 
out the water-power the place is almost value- ~ 
less, and the expenses are heavy. I have not 
the heart to make improvements when I do 
not know what day our home may be taken 
from us. This hope deferred eats like a can- 
ker.” 

“But if you could only trust—” began 
Ned. 

‘“‘Trust!” interrupted Mrs. Eames; ‘and 
do nothing? God helps him that helps him- 
self.” 

*“T know; but then this waiting and leav- 
ing everything to turn upon the issue of the 
lawsuit is wearing out both health and spirits, 
Can.you not think God will bring out the 
right, and so turn your mind from it?” 

Lottie’s tears were flowing down her face 
now. Ah! if her mother could but have 
heart’s-ease, she thought, as she touched her 
blossoms, and placed them in the vase — that 
mother whose life was so full of anxiety that 
she had no time to love her children, whose 
days were darkened by the shadow of debt 
hanging over their home, and whose energies 
were lost while she waited in inaction for a 
lawsuit to be decided which was to leave them 
ruined or prosperous. 

‘*Surely God will help us,” she thought; 
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but though her mother read the words of the 
Scripture daily, she did not carry them into 
her life; and when she closed her-Bible, the 
vexing thoughts of mortgage and law furrow *d 
her brow. 

Lottie-grew more and more depressed, and 
at last crept out softly into the sunshine, long- 
ing for free air, and for something more cheer- 
ing than the sight of gloomy faces. 

It was very bright around her. The autumn 
flowers made the garden gay; the vines run- 
ning over the trellises were still green. A 
neat fence enclosed the lawn on three sides; 
on the other it sloped down to the edge of the 
race, whose waters kept the grass on its bor- 
ders fresh. There leaned a tall, old pine over 
the edge, and the two boys, Jack and Charlie 
Eames, sat on its thick roots, fishing. The 
pine leaves had strewn a slippery carpet upon 
the ground, and Lottie found it difficult to 
keep her footing as she went sliding towards 
the boys. 

‘“*Now, Lottie, don’t you make a noise; 
you'll scare the fish,” whispered the elder of 
the two boys. ‘Charlie’s gota minnow; you 


look after Louis; he will get into the nettles; 
there’s a whole bed of them by the fence.” 
Lottie’s heart was aching for the struggling 


little fish on the ground. She was morbidly 
sensitive about hurting any living thing; so, 
with trembling hands and a pitying heart, 
she lifted the poor minnow, and threw it into 
the stream. 

‘You know it is not good for anything,” 
she said, as Charlie began to cry, and Jack 
turned fiercely towards her. 

*¢ But it will tell the rest,” sobbed the luck- 
less fisherman, ‘Sand then we’ll never catch 
another one.’ 

‘*T wish you would stay in the house, where 
you belong, Lottie. Nobody wants girls 
around. Now, I tell you, if you touch an- 
other fish —” 

Jack’s threat was lost in a cry of pain from 
Louis, whose little hand had come in contact 
with a nettle. 

‘*O, Lottie, it hurts so; and will mamma 
stold? We was lunnin a lace, Carlo and me, 
and I put my hand there. O1” 

Charlie threw himself on the grass, and 
laughed. 

«Lun a lace!’” he repeated; “ Louis says 
‘lun a lace!’ O! O1” 

“‘T don’t say ‘lun a lace,’” cried the little 
fellow, indignantly. 

‘What do you say, then?” asked Charlie, 
ceasing to laugh. 

“Why,” angrily, “I say ‘lun a lace.’” 
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Here the two larger boys shouted with mirth, 
and Louis began to cry. 

‘‘ Never mind, Louis,” said Lottie; “ we'll 
go up to the house, and see what can be done 
for your hand, and I’ll tell you a story.” 

She took her little brother by the hand, and 
the two ascended the slope, and found a quiet 
retreat in the large parlor. 

‘*Mamma told you not to go down to the 
race — didn’t she, Louis?” asked Lottie. 

‘* Well, yes,” answered the child, after some 
hesitation; ‘‘ but I didn’t get in.” 

‘But that does not make any difference; you 
must not disobey mamma. Now, I'll tell you 
one story, and then you must be good, and sit 
still.” 

She recounted an amusing story to the child, 
then, giving him a picture-book, sat down to 
enjoy herself in reading. 

Presently a little voice at her elbow said, — 

** Lottie, ’'m hungry.” 

**Q, Louis,” answered his sister, in a mor- 
alizing tone, ‘‘ you must be punished for dis- 
obedience. Now, sit down, and be quiet.” 

“‘Can’t I have some blead and butter?” 

‘* Now, Louis, do you think God loves.a lit- 
tle boy that does not do as his mamma tells 
him?” 

*¢T want some blead and butter;” and he be* 
gan to whimper. 

‘But, Louis, you’ll never go to heaven if 
you are not good.” 

“Tam hungry. I don’t want to go to heay- 
en; nothing but flyin’ and flyin’, and nothing 
to eat,” he shouted. ‘I want some blead and 
butter!” 

He sat down on the floor, and begin to 
kick. Lottie lost patience. 

**Be quiet, Louis,” she exclaimed; 
quiet, I say! 
carpet.” 

He did not heed the command. It seemed 
rather to increase his noise than otherwise. 
With a sudden shriek of anger and pain, —for 
he was really hungry, —he sprang up, and 
gave his sister’s hair a violent pull. 

The young girl was reading. She had just 
reached a most interesting part of the story, 
and was hurrying on amid the kicking and 
screaming. 

The sudden pain caused her to drop her 
book. Her eyes and face ablaze with passion, 
she gave her brother a blow on the cheek that 
made him reel, and then stood panting and 
unable to speak in the excess of her anger. 

Poor Louis ceased to shriek. He looked at 
Lottie for a moment in a frightened sort of 
surprise, and then lay down on the floor, face 
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downward, and began to sob as if his heart 
was broken, rubbing his little cheek, and 
moaning, ‘‘ Lottie struck Louis! Lottie hurt 
Louis!” again and again. 

And Lottie! The storm died out. Remorse 
seized her. She threw herself on the floor 
beside the grieving one, and sobbed, too, ca- 
ressing him, and speaking soothing words. 

But Louis only cried more pitifully, and his 
sister’s tears flowed with his. 

What would she give not to have struck her 
little brother! The story was nothing to her 
now, and she felt as if she could never smile 
again, never forget that angry, cruel blow. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PROMISE. 


Lortiss’ papa had been dead three years. 
His body lay in the churchyard, which was 
but a stone’s cast from the house. The sim- 
ple church had been built by him when he 
first came to New Leeds, many years before 
Lottie was born, and his own ivy clung to the 
wall. 

The little children, even to Louis, could 
remember the pleasant, gentle. man who led 
them every day to the church porch, and told 
them stories of saints and martyrs, and imbued 
them with a strong love for the rites and 
ceremonies of that faith in which he lived and 
died. 

The village people called Mr. Eames an 
‘feasy man,” and said his wife would make a 
better manager; but everybody loved him. 

Ned’s mother had died when he was a baby. 
His little half-sister had seen her picture 
among his treasures many times, and Louis 
called it ‘* Ned’s angel mamma.” 

Mrs. Eames had been very kind to him, and 
he loved her scarcely less than her own chil- 
dren seemed to do, besides being to her both 
comforter and adviser. 

He had been at college for the past two 
years, and only spent his vacations at home. 
His uncle, a very rich gentleman, took charge 
of his education, and as he had neither wife 
nor child, it was generally -supposed that his 
nephew would inherit his property. 

Lottie built high hopes upon Ned’s fortune 
(though, had he known what was working in 
her little brain, he would have been careful to 
teach her the folly of such thoughts), and 
longed for the time when the mortgage could 
be paid, the drying-house rebuilt, the trouble- 
some Carters annihilated, and the wrinkles 
smoothed from her mamma’s forehead. 

Mrs. Eames had been sorely tried since her 
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widowhood. Her large, uncultivated estate 
was heavily mortgaged; the factory wheels 
were silent from sheer discouragement on her 
part to keep them in motion. 

The owner of a large manufactory some 
distance farther up the stream had been en- 
gaged in a lawsuit with Mr. Eames for some 
years concerning the “water right.” If he 
were successful, wheels, machinery, and build- 
ing would be useless to her, and she waited 
in sickening suspense, sometimes daring to 
hope, at others feeling despair for the issue. 

Her troubles had seemed to reach their 
climax when- the drying-house filled with 
warps had been burned to the ground. 

Lottie sometimes dreamed of that time when 
she woke to hear hoarse cries of ‘‘ Fire,” and to 
see her mother with set lips and pale, calm 
face, assisting the men in their efforts to extin- 
guish the flames. She had herself crept down 
in her little bare feet in quietness to the pump, 
and carried her little pail of water to help, 
praying 4ll the time with great earnestness. 

She had kept close at her mother’s side, 
though the heat scorched her; but when it was 
all over, her mother had only looked at her and 
said, — 

‘You here, Lottie? Go back to bed.” 

But Lottie could not sleep. She watched 
her mother from her bed, and saw her shed 
tears of anguish. It was a dreadful sight to 
the little girl. She had never forgotten it; 
and when her temper sometimes rose at some 
harshness or injustice on her parent’s part, 
she had only to remember the few tears she 
had seen rolling over her cheeks, that mid- 
night after the fire, to melt into pity and love. 
Tears were rare things in those stern eyes; 
Lottie had never seen them before. 

There could not have been a more beautiful 
spot, at least in the children’s eyes, than their 
home. At the back of the house was the or- 
chard. The old trees had a very convenient 
way of crooking themselves into pleasant 
seats or easy climbing-places, and the shade 
was so thick that even at noonday only a little 
glimmer of sunshine lay here and there on 
the grass. When the blossoms were out, and 
were now and then dropping their pink petals 
to the ground, Lottie’s heart used to thrill 
with an almost painful sense of the. beauty 
around. There was a huge pear tree by the 
race bank, and each large limb bore a different 
kind of fruit. Her father himself had grafted 
these branches. 

But the glory of the place was the old apple 
tree, some of whose branches actually stretched 





to the other side of the water, and which was 
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clothed from top to bottom by a thick, heavy 
grape-vine. 

O, the delight of sitting in that tree and 
gathering the luscious bunches of grapes, 
stopping to see the shadows below or to hear 
the bird song in the bright blue sky! There 
was the little path through the orchard, up 
the meadow, and then came the dam with its 
shade of walnut trees, where the boys went to 
bathe in the summer time. 

But the barn, with its hiding-places, its new 
hay, the impossible places to be reached by 
anything but perverse hens bent upon stealing 
their nests and surprising you with a brood of 
downy chickens before the frost had gone! 

Then there were the long, low sheds, and 
the straw stacks, just near enough to be jumped 
upon, and the great trough, into which clear 
water was always trickling. 

The children at New Leeds found amuse- 
ment at home, both in winter and in summer, 
and lived a merry life, with but few shadows 
to make the days Jong. 

It was the day after Lottig’s trouble with 
Louis that her mother called her from the 

_ piazza, where she sat reading, and folding up 
a letter which she held in her hand, said, — 

‘* You are going to school next week, Lot- 
tie.” 

The flush on the child’s face deepened to a 


bright crimson. She was glad to go to school. 
Now Mrs. Eames looked displeased. She did 


not like to see Lottie’s changing color. It re- 
minded her too much of her sensitive hus- 
band; and though she had loved him, she did 
not wish her children to resemble him. The 
tangled knot of his affairs made her dread the 
sight of any of his ‘characteristics in her 
family. 

** Can you not listen to or speak to me with- 
out growing red in that absurd way, Lottie?” 
she asked, gravely. 

‘‘T am sorry, mamma, but I was pleased. I 
did not know—I did not mean —” and she 
was silent, the tears gathering. Mrs. Eames 
turned away impatiently. 

‘*T have just had a letter from Mrs. Sewell, 
a friend of mine, a very nice old lady. She 
tells me you can stay with her and attend the 
school in Newton. You may come home 
on Friday evenings, and spend Saturdays 
and Sundays with us here,” continued. Mrs. 
Eames. 

‘“Yes, ma’am,” answered Lottie, looking 
down, longing to ask more, but afraid of 
giving offence. 

“Now, you see this is going to be an ex- 
pense—” Her face grew a little dark, and 
Lottie interrupted eagerly, — 
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‘“*O, mamma, never mind sending me. I 
can do my lessons at home, indeed; and I 
would rather not go, please.” 

““Yes, I have decided. You must have an 
education. But I shall depend upon you, 
Lottie, to do your best. Remember you are 
not to give up at trifles, as you dohere. I shall 
hope to see you at the head of your classes. 
I shall expect a good report always. Unless 
you are ill, there must be no excuse for want of 
punctuality. If your reports are perfect in 
that respect, and if you keep first in your 
classes till Christmas, I will give you at 
Christmas time this little gold watch;” and 
she held up a tiny timepiece, elegantly chased 
and set with pearls. ‘It was your aunt Lil- 
lie’s. You will try, my daughter;” and with 
a touch of tenderness she left a kiss on Lot- 
tie’s cheek. 

‘¢T will try, mamma,” answered the little 
girl in a low tone, trying to keep down the 
objectionable color in her cheeks which the 
sight of the watch had called up. 

**T don’t know anything that would give me 
more pleasure than to see you steady and per- 
severing, Lottie; and if you do well at school, 
it will indeed make me happy.” 

Ah, what would Lottie not do to be re- 
warded by that softening of her mother's face, 
that tender expression in her eyes! 

She sat down to think it over in a tumult 
of excitement. Visions of rewards and praises 
chased each other through her mind. She 
was naturally ambitious; her mother had 
seen this, and had tried to foster the desire to 
be first, thinking it best to do so, hoping that 
this quality might counteract the effects of her 
variable, timid disposition. 

‘** So, Lottie, you are going to school,” said 
Ned’s voice. He was lying on the sofa ina 
dark part of the room, so that she had not , 
noticed him before. 

‘““Yes, and I am going to be at the head of © 
all the classés, and mamma is going to give 
me a watch at Christmas,” she answered, 
eagerly. 

‘*Suppose there are some girls there that 
want to be first, too?” 

*‘ Ah, but I'll beat them, I am sure.” 

“‘T hope not very hard.” 

‘Well, you know what I mean, Ned,” 
blushing and smiling. 

‘¢ Well, I think if I were you, I should try to 
do just right every day, and not to look so far 
into the future. It does not strike me that 
trying to deat people is exactly the best motive 
to live by.” 

‘* And to please mamma,” suggested Lottie, 
her eyes sparkling. 
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“To be sure. To please mamma and to 
please God.” 

Lottie’s expression became grave and 
thoughtful. 

‘*You see,” continued her brother, ‘ if some 
girl had the first place in the beginning, you 
might do very wrong in coveting it, and after 
awhile you might learn to hate her because 
she was cleverer or more fortunate than you.” 

Lottie had been used to think no one clev- 
erer than herself, at least no one of her own 
age; so she held up her head in aconfident 
manner, 

‘* Well, you must know, little sister, that if 
a man ora child set out in a strange country 
without a guide, he is very apt to lose his way, 
to stumble into a ditch, or to get into a 
thicket. SoI think you had better not fancy 
you are able to accomplish just what you wish 
at school.” 

‘* Well, then, am I not to try?” said Lottie, 
_ in a disappointed tone. 

‘Certainly; it would be wrong if you did 
not do your best. But you must have a helper, 
and get into the right path, or you will go 
astray.” 

‘*T know,” answered the child, looking down. 

‘‘And if I were you, dear, I should not 
think I was working for the watch, or to exceed 
my schoolmates, but because it was my duty 
— because God requires us to do our work with 
all our might; and I can promise you a pleasure 
and peace on your Christmas morning that a 
thousand presents could not give you.” 

Just then a brown hand stole through the 
window, and dropped a large caterpillar on the 
little girl’s neck. 

‘*That’s for throwing away our fish,” shout- 
ed Jack, as his steps were heard on the piazza. 

With a shriek Lottie shook off the worm, 
and springing up, stood shivering and horrified, 
staring at it as it lay squirming on the carpet. 

“It won’t hurt you, Lottie.” 

‘““T know — but O, Ned!” — with a nervous 
shudder. 

‘It is only a poor little thing,” said Ned. 

‘** But won't I pay Jack?” 

‘*T hope not in the way that you intend 
now.” : 

“Why?” 

‘* Because it will not be earning your Christ- 
mas blessings.” 

And Lottie was silent, spending the next 
hour in a nervous dread of creeping things, 
and a fancy that worms and spiders were de- 
scending from every beam on the veranda, 
and lurking behind every leaf that fluttered in 
the wind. 

{TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE TURNING OF THE TIDE; 


OR, 
RADCLIFFE RICH AND HIS PATIENTS. 


oe 
BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SMITH OF THE WILDERNESS. 


ITH Rich, the chum and friend of Mor- 
ton, and who, animated by the conta- 
gion of a noble example, became his rival in 
rank as ascholar and in all athletic sports, his 
companion in labor, and between whom, 
though neck and neck in the pursuit of those 
college honors that each most highly prized, 
there was never a shadow of jealousy or dis- 
trust, while their sympathies met and mingled 
like fibres of a kindred root, drawing their 
nutriment from a common soil, — with Rich, 
refined in all his tastes, of delicate sensi- 
bilities, and a playful humor that never 
stung, sunny tempered, generous, companion- 
able, yet firm in principle as a granite shaft, 
and whom all Radcliffe idolized, — ourconstant 
readers are already well acquainted; but the 
exigencies of this story, and the necessity of 
imparting information both to them and oth- 
ers, render it imperative that we should speak 
more definitely respecting his family and 
home life, to which we have heretofore barely 
alluded; indeed, we are not aware that we have 
ever distinguished him by any other name 
than that of Richardson, and much more fre- 
quently made use of the college term, Rich. 
His grandfather, with ten other young mar- 
ried men, first broke ground in our hero’s native 
town, then a wilderness, and built their camps 
on the borders of a stream heavily timbered, 
soon after the formation of the federal gov- 
ernment with Washington as president. They 
were, with a single exception, poor, having 
taken up their abode in the wilderness because 
they wanted a home, and could buy the wild 
land for ten cents per acre. Full of enterprise, 
and strong in limb, this little community felt 
themselves equal to the struggle. They had 
as yet neither sawmill nor gristmill, though a 
noble stream fell over the rocks close to their 
doors, but pounded the corn they raised on 


‘| burns in large mortars, or went in canoes 


eleven miles to mill, to a village farther down 
the stream, where they likewise procured salt. 
There were neither roads nor horses in the 
clearing, and at first everything was brought 
through the woods, in the winter on men’s 
shoulders, walking on snow-shoes, and in 
summer in canoes or on rafts up the river. 
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They were accustomed to put the grain and 
corn belonging to several neighbors into a 
large canoe, and thus take it down the river 
to the mill. At length a road was spotted 
through the woods to village — that is, a 
piece of bark and wood taken off the side 
of trees with an axe, for @ guide to the travel- 
ler. The path was crégked, going through 
those portions of the forest that were thin- 
nest, and winding around obstacles. Occa- 
sionally a tree that stood very much in the 
way was cut, and a log flung across some gul- 
ly, brook, or mire. In the early part of winter, 
when the brooks and swamps were frozen, and 
the snow deep enough to cover, in some meas- 
ure, the windfalls, and fill the ravines, and 
at other times in the latter part of it, when 
the crust would bear light cattle, they went 
through the woods with oxen to mill, improved 
the occasion to obtain articles of absolute 
necessity, and, whenever their stock of bread- 
stuff fell short, had recourse to the mortar. 

At first it was a bitter struggle for existence; 
the land was covered with a dense forest, and 
there was neither pasture for cattle in the 


summer, nor hay to keep them through the_ 


winter. In this condition of things, they 
managed to keep a few caftle by cutting the 
wild grass that grew in the swamp and along 
the banks of the river, and falling yellow 
birch and maple trees in summer for browse. 
By dint of patient labor, their circumstances 
improved from year to year; more land was 
cleared, their stock of cattle increased with 
the increase of hay and pasture, and they be- 
gan to keep sheep and horses, to make staves 
and shingles, cut logs and drive them down 
the river in the spring, and beech withes to 
bind loads and rafts were exchanged for 
chains. 

Cattle and horses were now to be shod, and 
they began to feel greatly the need of a black- 
smith. If a chain or axe was broken, a horse 
or yoke of oxen to be shod, there was no 
smith nearer than eleven miles, and no road 
except a bridle-path through spotted trees. 
Previous to this, they had worked their oxen 
without shoes, and horses were only shod for- 
ward. But now they wanted to haul logs and 
shingles on the ice of the river, and they must 
be shod. They were in great need of a smith, 
and yet there was not work sufficient to afford 
a blacksmith constant employment, and, con- 
sequently, a living. But there was money in 
the logs and Shingles, and necessity sharpens 
invention. They hired John Drew, the smith 
at the village, to come in the fall, just before 
the river shut up, bringing horse-shoes, ox- 
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shoes, nails, and his tools. He went round 
from house to house, the oxen were cast on 
the barn floors, and the shoes put on. Thus 
they managed, feeling more and more the 
want of a smith. Richardson was possessed 
of remarkable mechanical ability, and was 
what is termed a handy man —a great thing 
in the woods. He had a few carpenter’s tools, 
made ox-yokes and sleds for himself and neigh- 
bors. At length a cart road was made through 
the woods, and Richardson built the first, and 
for some time the only, pair of wheels in the 
clearing. Surrounded by a young and rapidly 
increasing family, necessity led him to im- 
prove to the utmost every talent he was con- 
scious of possessing. 

On the roth of January, some two years. 
before the road was made, he went, in behalf 
of himself and the little community, to the vil- 
lage, through the woods, with an ox-team,. 
carrying corn and grain to be ground. He 
also carried plough-irons to be new laid, chains. 
to be mended, axes to be new “laid” or “‘ up- 
set,” and orders for some to be manufactured. 
In order to get the large grist ground, and the 
iron work done, he was obliged to remain 
three days. While watching the smith at his 
work, the idea occurred to him that he could 
work with iron as well as with wood. All the 
way home he brooded over it, till the idea 
took entire possession of him, and that long 
wilderness road never seeemed so short be- 
fore. After a while he opened his mind to his 
wife, who encouraged him to make the at- 
tempt. But he had no money to buy either 
iron or tools, and iron in those days was diffi- 
cult to obtain, and high in price, being nearly 
all imported. It seemed a hopeless undertak- 
ing; still he could not banish the thought 
from his mind. It haunted him; lay down 
with him at night, and rose up with him in 
the morning. One day he broke a chain in 
the woods; he had but two. The next day 
came a snow storm, affording leisure. The 
smith was eleven miles off. He could not do 
his work without the chain, and resolved to try 
to mend it by welding again the broken link he 
had saved. He made a great fire in the kitchen, 
and putintheiron. The kitchen tongs served 
to hold, a nail hammer to work it, and a flat 
stone for ananvil. To his great mortification, 
he found that although he could heat it to red- 
ness, he could not make it hot enough, with a 
wood fire, to weld. He put wood in the oven, 
stopped the draught, and burnt it to coal; but 
even with charcoal he did not succeed at first 
in obtaining a welding heat. His wife, who 
was looking on with the greatest interest, sug- 
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gested the use of the kitchen ‘bellows, and by 
their aid he succeeded. 

His next attempt was to mend the staple of 
an ox-yoke. This was much more difficult, 
as the iron was larger, and he had nothing to 
turn it over. But after several trials, he at 
length accomplished his purpose. It was sup- 
per time when William Richardson struck the 
last blow upon the staple, and put it into the 
yoke. When the meal was finished, and Mrs. 
Richardson had washed the dishes, and put 
the children to bed, she sat down to her cards, 
with a basket of wool beside her, while the 
father of the family, having taken off his 
shoes, and hung his buskins in the corner to 
dry, sat with folded arms, looking intently 
upon the glowing coals. No sound was heard 
save the crackling of the fire, the rasping of a 
solitary wood-worm that was boring into a 
log of the walls, and the sound of the cards 
as the good wife plied her labor. 

“Well, wife,” said Richardson, at length, 
starting from his reverie, and flinging fresh 
fuel on the fire, ‘* what do you think of it?” 

‘Think of what, William?” 

‘Why, of my day’s work, and this black- 
smithing. Don’t you think I'd better fling the 
stone into the river, and give it up?. AllI 
have done this blessed day, besides taking care 
of the cattle, is to mend that staple—a thing 
John Drew would have done in fifteen min- 
utes.” 

‘*No, he wouldn’t, for if he had no better 
tools than you, he wouldn’t have thought he 
could doit atall. I think it is the best day’s 
work you ever did in your life.” 

*©O, Susan, how do you make that out? 
You just say that because you know I feel a 
little down in the mouth; not because you 
really think so.” 

‘¢ Yes, husband, I really think so; and you 
will, if you look at it right. You must expect 
to creep before you can walk. You couldn’t 
have got along without that chain, and would 
have been obliged to travel twenty-two miles 
through the woods on snow-shoes, with that 
chain on your back, in order to get it mended, 
and a half bushel of corn besides on your 
shoulder to pay John Drew for doing it; for 
we’ve gotno money. It would have been the 
same with the staple. You couldn’t have 
worked your oxen without it, and would have 
been forced to leave your work in fair weather, 
for you could not have gone in astorm. Now, 
you have done it yourself, in stormy days, 
when you couldn’t have done much else, saved 
your corn, yourself all that travel, and, more 
than that, found out that you can work iron 





whenever you can get the tools to do it 
with.” 

‘¢T don’t know but you are right, wife; but 
how am I to get either the tools or the iron 
without money? pon" barter corn for iron, 
and John Drew haS so much produce brought 
to him now that he is loath to take any 
more; says his house is full of corn, grain, 
meat, potatoes, and cloth, butter and eggs, 
and he can’t get money enough to pay his 
taxes.” 

“TI think there will be some way provided. 
We had nothing when we came here but the 
clothes on our backs and twenty dollars in 
money; had to run in debt for our land. Now 
we’ve nearly paid for the land, we cut hay, 
keep quite a stock of cattle and sheep, have 
but seldom been put to it for bread, and have 
a warm, comfortable house, if it is a log one, 
and the children are warm clothed.” 

‘*- You always look on the bright side, Sue.” 

‘“‘T think that’s the best side to look on.” 

We would inform our readers that the house 
Sue thought so comfortable was built of rough 
logs, the crevices stuffed with moss and clay, 
had but two rooms in it, the partition be- 
tween them being blankets hung up. The 
fireplace and oven were built of rough stones, 
and the chimney of sticks of wood laid in 
clay (to prevent their taking fire from sparks), 
that, as it fell off, was renewed from time to 
time. , 

**IT could buy tools with the money I shail 
get for logs that I cut this winter, didn’t I 
want every cent of it to turn in towards pay- 
ing for the land. I’m half a mind to takea 
little. If I only had a hammer, a punch, 
something to cut iron with, and a pair of 
tongs to hold it, I could mend my own chains 
and other things, save something, be learning 
all the time, and, after we pay for the land, I 
could get more tools.” 

*“‘T never would do that, husband. If we 
must take that money for anything, let us 
take it for the school. They are going to 
have a school at Montague’s the latter purt of 
the winter.” 

This man had three rooms in his house, 
and it was built of hewn timber, in one of 
which the school was to be kept. Richardson 
and. his wife had received a good common- 
school education, and were anxious that their 
children should not grow up in ignorance. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE FIRST MONEY. 


From the preceding chapter our readers 
will perceive the value of iron, and also the 
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importance to the community of the mechanic 
who is able to work it. We would invite them 
to reflect upon some facts that may seem in- 
credible to them at first view. A boy who has 
no disposition to reflect is not much of a boy, 
and when grown will only be a servant to 
those who do. 

Iron is far more valuable than gold, and the 
blacksmith than the jeweller, for the same 


reason that bread is worth more than dia-’ 


monds, and water than silver. Gold has a 
very great representative value in civilized 
society, where iron is abundant, and it will 
buy iron, and is an equivalent for the work of 
the smith; but it is only because men have 
agreed to make it so. Whereas iron has a 
value in itself considered. It fells the forest, 
tills the soil, annihilates time and distance, 
and underlies the whole economy of domestic 
life; for our readers will bear in mind that 
steel-is only another form of iron. 

The value iron acquires under the hammer 
is something wonderful. It is said that a 
bar,of iron worth $5 is worth $10.50 when 
made into horse-shoes, $55 when made into 
needles, $3,285 made into penknife blades, 
‘$29,480in shirt buttons, and $250,000, in bal- 
ance springs .of watches. Boys may, from 


this, see what labor is worth, and learn to 


value and respect it, for it is the labor the 
‘mind puts into the iron that so increases its 
value. Consider what would be the resylt if 
there were no iron. ; 

A boy might search long to find a better 
subject for his theme than iron and its uses, 
or one the treatment of which would be more 
instructive to himself. The showers of sparks 
you see pouring out of a blacksmith’s chim- 
ney, at times, of an evening when he is pressed 
with work, and forgets the ten-hour system, 
have a language to a reflecting mind; they 
mean power, progress, the plough, the tele- 
graph, the mariner’s compass, and the sword. 

We have taken advantage of a pause in the 
conversation, during which William Richard- 
son resumed his reverie, and his wife plied 
her cards, to make this digression. At length 
the mother laid her cards into the basket of 
wool, and folding her hands in her lap, re- 
mained a few moments wrapped in thought. 
She then said, — 

‘‘Husband, I feel so sure that good wiil 
come of this, that it will be, in the end, the 
best thing for us all (for I know you can do 
whatever you put your hand to), that I am 
willing to undergo almost anything to bring 
itabout. There are three articles that will 
always sell at the store for half cash and half 
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goods — butter, woollen cloth, and linen yarn. 
I will sell what we have to get your tools, and, 
perhaps, a little iron.” 

‘** Susan, what did you make this cloth for, 
and what shape is it in?” 

‘*There’s a piece of fulled cloth that I 
meant to make clothes of for you and the boys, 
some that I wove for a gown for myself and 
the girls, and some blanket stuff.” 

**T won’t take it; I won’t take the clothes 
from your back and the children’s if I never 
have any tools: the butter, I suppose, you 
have laid down for winter, and the blankets 
are needed for the children’s beds.” 

““Yes, you must take it; if you can work 
iron, we shall have the house as full of butter, 
meat, and cloth as John Drew’s is.” 

“But we can’t get along without these 
things.” 

‘“‘We can if we only think so. We can put 
some brush on the children’s beds, over the 
clothes, — hemlock brush over a few clothes is 
real warm, — then, when it is very cold, we 
can leave a large fire when we go to bed, and 
you can get up at twelve o’clock and put on 
wood. The children can get along with their 
old clothes, and I with mine; there’s nobody 
to look at us here. We have pork enough, 
and can do without butter till we can make 
some. One of the cows calves in March. I 
meant to have made some towels of the linen 
yarn, but tow will do just as well.” 

‘¢ Susan, I think a man must be made of 
poor material who could be discouraged with 
a wife like you.” 

‘‘Mother always used to say, ‘Think you 
can do a thing, and it’s half. done.’” 

The sledding was now good, and Richard- 
son, engaged in hauling logs to the river, had 
no leisure to meddle with iron; he, however, 
at odd moments, when the cattle were eating, 
and on stormy days, made preparation in an- 
ticipation of the future. 

Near to his house stood the stump of a pine 
tree that had been cut when the snow was 
deep, and was higher than usual. Around this 
he built a log camp in such a manner as to 
bring the stumpon one side of the camp. The 
water was low in the river, and where it fell 
over the rocks, and, by shovelling away the 

‘snow, he found a stoneof sufficient size, hard- 
ness, and the right shape, for an anvil. Level- 
ling the top of the stump, he made a cavity in 
it to receive the stone, and secured it firmly in 
its bed. This was much superior to a stone on 
the kitchen hearth, and would bear any blows 
that could be given with a hand-hammer. 
There was not a board or plank within eleven 
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miles by land, and thirteen by the river. He 
flattened some pine saplings, and built upa 
pen, nearly square, for his forge, found a place 
in the swamp where the soil was not frozen, 
and obtained earth to fill it by cutting through 
the frozen ground at the bank of the river; 
he obtained clay for mortar, and with stones 
built up a little abutment at one end of the 
forge, to lay his coal and build the fire against. 
There was no chimney, a hole being left in 
the roof for the escape of the gas and smoke. 
He then put a trough at the end of the forge, 
in which to cool his iron. The floor cost no 
labor, as it was supplied by mother earth. 
There was no window, but light came in at 
the smoke-hole in the roof between the logs 
and through the chinks of the door, made of 
joist hewed from small trees, treenailed to- 
gether and hung on wooden hinges. All this 
was done little by little, as opportunity offered, 
and his wife and the children made charcoal 
by charring wood in the oven, as he could not 
obtain turf to burn a kiln out of doors in the 
winter. In mending his chain and staple, 


Richardson ‘had felt very much the need of 
something to turn his iron around. One end 
of a smith’s anvil terminates in a point, called 
the horn, and around which, whenever he 
wishes to make a hoop, ring, or link of a chain, 


he can bendit. Richardson had brought into 
the forest with him a large crowbar. At the 
expense of much labor-with his nail-hammer, 
he rounded the extremity of the largest end, 
leaving the rest square; then boring a hole in 
the stump on the right side, he drove the bar 
into it. This served as a very good substitute 
for a horn to his stone anvil, as he could turn 
a chain-link on the round part, and bend iron 
at right angles on the square edge; and he 
was not a little proud of it when done. 

Richardson's ability to work in wood was 
well known to his neighbors, but he had 
carefully concealed his attempts in the black- 
smith line, as he did not wish to attract atten- 
tion till he could obtain tools, and had made 
some progress. But a matter-of such general 
interest could not long be hid. The children 
told about their father’s mending the chain 
and the staple, and it was soon known, to the 
great satisfaction of the neighbors. 

This little community, secluded from society 
and embosomed in the forest, most of them 
having emigrated from the same neighbor- 
hood and enduring like hardships, were ex- 
tremely social in their habits, and much at- 
tached to one another, and ready to make 
sacrifices for the common good. David Mon- 
tague was very much beloved by his neigh- 
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bors, being a man of good abilities, and most 
open and affectionate disposition. In better 
circumstances than the rest, he was able to- 
hire help to clear his land, and also kept a 
horse and a large stock of cattle. 

A few days after Richardson had made his’ 
preparations, he came in of an evening with 
his wife, and bringing a chain in his hand, 
that he flung down at the door. After greet- 
ings were exchanged, and they had drawn to- 
gether around the fire, Montague observed, — 

‘*Neighbor, I hear that you have turned 
blacksmith, and do your own iron work.” 

‘“‘’m sure,” said Mrs. Montague, ‘it is 
going to be a great thing for the place if we 
have got a smith among us.” 

‘‘They say,” replied Richardson, “that 
stories never lose anything by going, and I 
think this is a pretty good proof of it, for it all 
grew out of this: I went to the village, you 
know, a while since, to mill, for all hands, and 
to get some iron work done. While I stood 
watching Jack Drew, and blowing the bellows 
for him, I said to myself, ‘I could do that 
work, or I could learn to do it, if I only had 
his tools and fire, just as well as I can make a 
pair of wheels, or an axletree, or frame a build- 
ing, or make a cider-press.’ I used to do that 
kind of work sometimes before I came here. 
I thought it over going home, and the next 
time I broke a chain, I set to work with a flat 
stone before the fire, and mended it, and then 
I mended a staple: that’s the way it came 
about. I made up my mind then I’d mend my 
own things, if I could, and save the expense 
and the long tramp. As we’ve got only these 
two rooms, and there isn’t much room round 
the fire, I built a hovel to work in.” 

‘*T can tell you, Mr. Montague, he made out 
first rate. Husband, show Mr. Montague the 
chain you mended.” 

Richardson went to the barn and brought 
in the chain and the staple. 

‘* Well,” said his visitor, after examining the 
work with great interest, ‘‘if you can mend my 
chain as well as that, I'll never carry another 
one to Drew, and I’ll pay you in cash just 
what I should have to pay him, and be greatly 
obliged, besides.” 

“That’s just what I’ve been: telling hus- 
band,” said his wife; ‘‘if he would give his 
mind to it, get a few tools, and begin in a 
small way, at first, it would give him work in 
stormy weather, and times when he couldn’t 
do anything else, be a great accommodation 
to the neighbors, help the place, and be a 
good thing all round.” J 

‘“‘That’s it, Mr. Richardson. Your wife's” 
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got the right of it, neighbor. The place is 
settling, people moving in, and taking up 
land, stumps rotting, and ground getting fit to 
plough; and work will grow as fast as you 
can grow to be able to do it.” 

**T’ll mend your chain, neighbor, in the best 
fashion Ican; but I have to work in sucha 
roundabout way, that I must have my time. 
Have you got the broken link?” 

‘“No; it flew into the snow, and I couldn't 
find it.” 

‘Then I shall have to cut one of the links, 
put the next link in, and weld it.” 

**T hate to have that done, because it will 
shorten the chain; and it’s barely long enough 
to bind a load of logs and ‘ fid’ now.” 

‘* Haven’t you any links lying round?” 

‘* Not I, indeed. Iron is as scarce as money 
with me, as with all the neighbors. Every link 
of a chain, piece of a horse or ox shoe, old 
spike, and every scrap of iron, is worked up. 
There is one thing, though, I remember now, 
though I don’t know as it’s of any use to 
you.” 

‘* What is that?” 

“*I got Drew to make me a plough-colter, 
more than a year ago, and found the iron. 
There was a piece left, a bar about a foot 
long.” 

‘**If I could heat it, and contrive any way to 
cut it, I could make a link of it.” 

**T will leave the chain, and send Andrew 
over with the bar, and if you find that you 
can’t do anything with the bar, why, cut a 
link and make the chain shorter, for I am de- 
termined you shall mend that chain.” 

Mr. Montague and his wife now took their 
leave, and in the course of an hour Andrew 
Montague brought over the bar of iron. 

It was the wife’s turn to be discouraged 
now. 

‘*William,” she said, ‘‘ you never can cut 


. that great bar of iron. Why, it’s almost as 


thick as my press-board, and you haven’t one 
single tool to do it with. I’m sorry, but you 
will certainly have to shorten the chain.” 

** No, I won’t shorten the chain, and I’ll find 
some way to split it and forge a link out of it, 
if it takes from now till next spring: that is, 
if you’ll help me. Montague hates to have 
the chain shortened. It’s the first job of work, 
and I'll do it as he wants it.” 

“Pll do anything I can; anything in the 
world, to get bread for the children.” 

““T’ll help you, father; I’m real strong,” said 
Clem, a boy of twelve, afterwards the father 
of Radcliffe Rich. ’ 

‘“* And I, too,” said Robert, who waseighteen 
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months younger. Two girls, still younger. 
would have doubtless volunteered, but they 
were abed, and not much could reasonably be 
expected of the baby in the cradle. 

William Richardson, in addition to his me- 
chanical ability, was a resolute, powerful man. 
The encouragement afforded by the visit of 
Montague, and the prospect of abundance of 
work, ifhe could do it, had effectually roused all 
his energies. His wife, by no means ignorant 
of her husband’s capacities, dismissed her anx- 
ieties, for she knew that he would find some 
way to accomplish whatever he ane deter- 
mined to do. 

After sitting a few moments buried in 
thought, he took a brand from the fire, and his 
axe, and, followed by Clem, started for the 
woods, where he soon found a hornbeam tree. 
the wood of which is very firm and Heavy. 
The boy held the brand while he cut it down, 
and took off a cut three feet in length. With 
axe, saw, and auger, by the light of the kitchen 
fire, he soon made a beetle, that, during the 
time it lasted, — for he had no iron to hoop it 
with,—would enable him to strike a harder 
blow than even a blacksmith’s sledge, for it 
was much heavier, indeed, too heavy for con- 
stant use; but a very strong man could swing 
it for a while, and upon an emergency. He 
then went down to a brook about an eighth 
ofa mile from the house, for an old axe, 
kept to save a better one, and to cut ice, in 
order that the cattle might drink. The axe, 
by frequent grinding, had become very thick 
on the edge, and the bitt was rounded. 

The next morning Richardson started the 
fire on his forge with plenty of coal, and put 
in the bar, while Clem and Rob plied the 
kitchen bellows by turns, the two little girls 
looking on with the greatest interest. 

To cut iron, less heat is required than to 
weld it. 

‘“*Clem,” said Richardson, ‘call your 
mother.” 

The boy, returning, said, — 

‘* Mother says one of the girls must come 
in to watch the cradle.” 

we was now, ‘‘ Nan, you go,” and ‘ Sue, you 
go,” when the indulgent father, who knew 
just how the children felt, compromised the 
matter by bringing the cradle, with the baby 
sound asleep in it, and, setting the sleeper as 
far as possible from the forge, in order that 
the noise of the blows might not awaken him. 

Richardson, now taking the iron from the 
fire with the kitchen tongs, placed it on the 
anvil, and gave it in charge to the boys to 
hold. He then put the axe-edge down on the 
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iron where he wished to split it, and told his 
wife how to hold it; then with the beetle he 
struck heavy blows upon the axe, forcing it 
into the iron at every stroke, while his wife, 
after every blow, drew the axe to a new place. 
The old axe, of excellent temper, and thick 
edge, that would neither turn nor break, being 
dipped in water when it became heated, an- 
swered the purpose of a chisel admirably, and 
the beetle was suferb. Indeed, they would 
have nearly finished that heat, but the baby 
waked, screaming, and would not be pacified 
without his mother. Richardson clapped the 
ironin the fire, one of the children got a chair, 
and the mother sitting down, nursed the babe 
while the iron was heating. After this it be- 
came quiet, and the little girls took care of it, 
while the others cut the iron so nearly through 
that by bending it back and forth a few times, 
it fell apart. 

He now found that the strip he had cut off 
was sufficient to make two links by drawing 
it some. He therefore made two. But it was 
a deal of work to heat the iron hot enough to 
weld, because the hand-bellows were single, 
and only operated by short puffs, the iron 
cooling in the intervals, whereas a black- 
smnith’s bellows, being double, one part fills 
while the other is discharging, thus keeping 
up a steady current of air. 

Montague was much pleased when he found 
that his chain, instead of being made shorter, 
was lengthened, and now sufficient for all pur- 
poses, paid Richardson liberally, and brought 
another chain that was too short, and had the 
remainder of his iron put into that. 

‘*There, wife,” said Richardson, as he 
placed the money his neighbor had paid him 
on the table, ‘‘is the first money earned by 
the hammer. You were just right when you 
said that mending that staple was the best 
day’s work I ever did, and I’m sure I neyer 
earned any money so sweet as this.” 


CHAPTER III. 
EXPERIENCE THE BEST TEACHER. * 


THE morning succeeding the events we have 
related, David Montague sent over the chain, 
into which he wished the rest of his bar of 
iron worked. Richardson kindled his fire, put 
in the iron, and began to blow with the hand- 
bellows; but when he recollected how difficult 
it was to make iron hot enough to weld in 
that way, he flung down the little affair, and 
gave up the undertaking. Convinced that he 
needed a pair of bellows even more than a 
hammer or anything else, —for if he could 


l woods. 
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only get a good heat, he could manage to hold ° 
the iron with the kitchen tongs, and work it 
with the claw-hammer, — he resolved to have 
them, especially as he felt that he could ob- 
tain them by his own efforts, without paying 
out money. 

He knew that John Bradford, with whom 
he was on terms of greater intimacy than any 
other of his neighbors, had a large lot of logs 
to haul, and that he was the owner of a whip- 
saw. Leaving the shop, he went over to 
John’s, and said to him, — 

“John, I suppose by this time you've heard 
all about my blacksmithing.” 

** Reckon I have, and everybody else in this 
place. They say you hammer the iron on a 
lapstone, same as a shoemaker his leather.” 

**Not quite so bad as that; but I find I must 
have a pair of bellows, and I want inch-and- 
a-half stuff to make the ‘woods.’ I have 
got a pine log at the door, and I can’t go 
eleven miles to a sawmill; indeed, I don’t think 
I could get there with cattle, the snow is so 
deep. Will you take your saw, and help me 
saw out the stuff . and I'll take my oxen and 
haul logs for you.” 

“Won't I? I'll be right glad to do it.” 

“Then I'll go home, and get my log on the 
saw-pit, and come over in the morning.” 

Two men accustomed to the work will saw 
out boards and plank with a whip-saw as well 
as they can be sawed in a mill, only it takes 
more time. Richardson had a place fixed near 
the bank of the river, where the ground fell 
off abruptly. Here stringers were laid on up- 
rights set in the ground, on which the log to 
be sawed was rolled, and the descent of the 
ground afforded room to work the saw, which 
is nearly as large as a mill-saw, one man 
standing on top of the log, and the other on 
the ground below. 

With the aid of his neighbor, Richardson 
not only sawed out plank enough for the wood-. 
work of his bellows, but one to make a bench, 
and boards enough to make a door to replace 
the rude one of pales, and to close a window 
he meant to make over the bench. 

Having procured the material for the woods, 
the next article needed was leather to cover the 
Putting on his snow-shoes, he tracked 
and killed a moose, took the hair off with 
strong lye, then tanned it with salt and alum, 
and pounded it upon the anvil with a stick, 
kneaded it in his hands, and greased it with 
the marrow of the moose till it was as limp as 
a rag. 

He now made the woods of the bellows, 
and bows, and, as he had neither nails nor 
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tacks, fastened the skin to the woods with | 


wooden pegs. All this he accomplished with- 
out much difficulty; but without iron. how 
was he to make the nose, which must enter the 
fire, or at least must approach within a few 
inches of it? The nose of a smith’s bellows 
is of iron, and enters what is called the tuyere 
pipe, which is in these days quite a compli- 
cated affair, and which communicates with 
the fire. 

‘*Tt’s no sort of use, William,” said his wife ; 
‘it must be iron, and you'll have to go to 
John Drew, and get him to make it.” 

“T’ll sleep a night on it,” was the reply, 
‘* before I give it up.” 

Whether he received any information in 
dreams, or not, I am unable to say; but this 
much is evident—that he rose in a hopeful 
frame of mind, and, to the great surprise of 
his wife, whose whole soul was in the matter, 
set to work without the least hesitation. 

Our readers will recollect that swamps in 
the forest do not freeze to a great depth, and 
often, when the snow comes before the cold is 
severe, not atall. Richardson found clay that 
he could get at in the swamp, and by cutting 
the ice obtained sand from the bottom of the 
brook. 

He now, with a hoe, broke up all the lumps 
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in the clay, put water to it, and worked it with 
the hoe till it was fine and tough; then he 
worked in the sand, made a box a foot square, 
without ends (by nailing four pieces of boards 
together), and three feet in length. In the 
middle of this box he set a pine plug, larger 
at one end than the other, and tapering to the 
size he thought requisite, and filled the space 
between it and the sides of the box with the 
mixture of clay and sand, ramming it hard 
with his hammer-handle, in order that there 
might be no hollow places; put it in the 
kitchen, where it might dry gradually without 
freezing; made the frame, and hung his bel- 
lows on wooden pins, in default of iron; 
made the pole to blow with, while a strip of 
moose-hide served instead of a chain to lift 
the ‘‘ wood” of the lower bellows; and then 
went into the woods to haul logs while his. 
clay was drying, which required time, as the 
box excluded, in a great measure, the air. 

In the mean while, work accumulated on his 
hands. Reuben Hight brought a chain to be 
mended, John Bradford a kitchen shovel, the 
handle of which was broken in two. These 
shovels were very large, the handle as long asa 
broom-handle, and the blade nearly as wide as 
that of a barn shovel. James Potter brought 
the bail of a Dutch oven; John Skillings 
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wanted a hook made to a chain, and brought 
a harrow-tooth to make it of. Richardson 
promised to do the whole when he got his 
bellows done, if he could, of which he felt 
by no means assured. 

The clay was now thoroughly dried, being 
kept near the fire, and Richardson put the 
box on the kitchen hearth, and built a very 
moderate fire. This he gradually increased, 
till the box was burnt, the plug of pine con- 
sumed, and the clay burnt to the condition of 
brick. He then permitted the fire gradually 
to burn out, and, when the operation was 
over, he had, as the result, a complete cone, 
thoroughly burnt. He made a square hole in 
his butment, put the pipe through it, with the 
smaller end towards the forge, and bedded it 
in clay mortar. 

Into the large end of this brick cone he put 
the wooden nose of his bellows. It being a 
great deal smaller than the cone, he filled 
around it with clay mortar; his object in giv- 
ing this shape to the passage being to admit 
filling, in order to prevent burning the wood- 
en nose of the bellows. The length of the 
cone prevented its heating sufficiently to burn 
the bellows-nose by reason of its great dis- 
tance from the fire, being out of the stone 
butment, in the cool air; and the clay mortar 
around the nose was, he thought, a poorer 
conductor of heat than the brick cone itself. 

Richardson completed his work about noon, 
and it was a good deal of self-denial to him 
to abstain from making a coal fire at once, 
and going to work; but he thought it best to 
let his mortar dry. He, however, satisfied him- 
self that there would be no difficulty in rais- 
ing all the wind he needed, and he made a 
small wood fire to dry the clay before it should 
freeze. 

The next morning the shop presented much 
the appearance of a jubilee. The children 
had obtained a promise from their father that 
he would not kindle the fire till they were up. 
They were out of bed before a ray of light 
streaked the sky, and the moment breakfast 
was despatched, the whole family, even to the 
dog and cat, hastened to the shop. It was 
Saturday, and Richardson, knowing that Brad- 
ford’s wife would want to bake, and need the 
shovel, began with that, putting the two parts 
in the fire, after having made them ready to 
weld, or, as he termed it, ‘‘ shut.” He re- 
solved to have a heat this time; put on the 
coal, and plied the bellows; but by and by 
he noticed that the iron began to send off 
sparks, and saw little black specks of charcoal 
sticking to the iron. Pulling it out of the fire, 
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he found it was all burnt to a honeycomb; that 
the little black specks of charcoal had burnt 
into the very substance of the iron, and yet 
they were black, and the iron came to pieces 
the moment he struck it. The anvil was cov- 
ered with scales, and he found it would not 
weld. 

He was sadly puzzled, and most of all, that 
the charcoal that stuck to the iron, and burnt 
into it, did not get red hot itself; and he found 
there was such a thing as getting iron Zoo hot. 
Little Clem had been to John Drew’s with his 
father in the canoe, and now came to the 
rescue. 

“Father,” he said, ‘‘why don’t you do like 
as Mr. Drew did?” 

‘¢ How did he do, child?” 

*‘T seed him stick the iron into sand, and 
once I seed him poke the coal away, and fling 
the sand right into the fire.” 

The father now recollected that he had often 
seen the blacksmith put his iron into sand, 
but did not know what he did it for. He got 
some sand, and put the iron into it, then put 
it into the fire, found the iron did not burn, 
and he welded it without any more trouble. 

He now got along bravely, being able to 
heat his iron so that it would draw easily. 
Even the harrow-tooth presented no obstacle; 
for, after bringing it to a white heat, he got 
his wife to hold it with the tongs, and, using 
the old axe as a sledge, soon brought the tooth 
to a size that he could work with his -nail- 
hammer, and finished his job. As to the bel- 
lows, they were a great success, afforded a 
strong blast, and he found the constant cur- 
rent of cold air passing through the cone kept 
it from becoming hot enough to burn the nose 
of the bellows. ‘ 

‘¢ William,” said his wife, ‘‘I’ll never say. 
you can’t do anything again.” 

It may seem strange to our readers that 
Richardson should be able to heat iron siffi- 
ciently to be drawn and cut with an axe, and still 
should have so much difficulty in making it 
hot enough to weld. They may likewise wish 
to know what good the sand does. 

Iron can be cut and hammered when red 
hot; but, in order to weld, it must. be brought 
to a white heat—almost melted. When in 
this state, the two pieces of iron to be united 
are laid one upon the other, and made to unite 
by a few smart blows with a hammer. If the 
operation is rightly performed, the two pieces 
of iron will become perfectly united, and be 
as strong at the place where they are welded 
as elsewhere. 

It is, however, quite a nicé operation to 
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wveld thoroughly. Iron, when highly heated, 
inclines to oxidize rapidly. This forms a 
scale similar to that which you perceive on 
iron when it is rusty. If the two pieces of 
iron are put together in this condition, these 
scales that are loose on the iron will prevent 
the union of the parts. That is the way iron 
burns up. It oxidizes, and the iron flies off 
in sparks that are scales red hot. When the 
smith sees the iron begin to sparkle, he takes 
it out of the fire, and rolls it in sand, and then 
puts it in again, or opens the fire, and sprinkles 
sand upon it. Thesand melts, combines with 
the oxide of iron, and forms silicate of iron, 
spreads over the surface of the iron, protects 
it, prevents the formation of scales, and when 
it is struck with the hammer, leaves the sur- 
face clean, and the iron unites perfectly, and 
forms a solid junction. The smith also leaves 
the surface of the two pieces to be welded 
highest in the middle, in order that they may 
touch there first, and then, when struck with 
the hammer, the melted sand or oxide will be 
squeezed out. 

The possession of a pair of bellows, with 
which he was enabled to heat his iron thor- 
oughly, and soften it to such a degree that he 
could work it with his nail-hammer, proved of 
the utmost service to our persistent smith, 
and he was enabled, by the aid of his wife and 
the children, to mend chains, staples of yokes, 
domestic utensils, and most of the articles his 
neighbors brought to him, and, as we have 
seen in the last chapter, was gaining knowl- 
edge even by his mistakes, 

But there was a good deal of work that 
would be more profitable than any he had 
hitherto done that he was compelled to lose 
for the want of tools. There were oxen to be 
shod. Four of the neighbors now kept horses. 
These they worked before their oxen, and 
therefore wanted them shod all round, and 
were obliged to pay John Drew an exorbitant 
price to leave his shop, and come through the 
woods on snow-shoes, to do it. It was quite 
as important that he should have iron as 
tools, in order to learn by practice, as he could 
not expect his neighbors to find iron for him 
to spoil in learning. To this end he laid by 
every cent he earned by his blacksmith work, 
in order with that, the cloth, butter, and linen 
yarn, tg obtain both. 

The tools for the lack of which he was the 
most crippled in his work were a pair of 
smith’s tongs, a hammer, anda punch. The 
kitchen tongs were wretched things to hold 
iron with. It required all his strength to hold 
a small piece of iron, and the jaws were so 
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short that it was constantly slipping; whereas 
the handles of a smith’s tongs, being crossed 
like scissor blades, act as a lever, and the jaws 
are long, to hold the iron; while a smith’s 
hammer, being much heavier, and with a 
larger face, deals a more effective blow, and 
is, by its form, adapted to the work. In ad- 
dition to all this, he had but one pair of kitch- 
en tongs, and when he had to weld two pieces 
of iron, he made a pair of wooden ones, with 
which his wife took out one of the pieces of 
iron, and held it till it was ‘* stuck.” 

He longed — O, how he longed! — for a lit- 
tle iron that he could call his own. It con- 
sumed him —this desire—even as does the 
greed of gold a miser. He reckoned with a 
piece of charcoal on the top of the bellows 
the amount of money he had on hand, the 
cost of getting Drew to make him the’ tools, 
and the probable proceeds of the articles he 
had to sell. To his dismay he found, after 
purchasing even the few tools he must have, 
there would remain but a mere trifle with 
which to buy iron. 

**T must,” he said to himself, ‘‘either go 
without the iron or the tools. No, I won’t; P’ll 
make the tools. —I wld do it, and save the 
money to buy iron.” 

Just then his wife came in to call him to 
supper, and overheard the remark, but did 
not, as before,.say, ‘‘ William,. you never can 
do it.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
HAMMER AND TONGS. 


MostT persons accompany the act of close 
thought with some physical effort; some whit- 
tle, smoke, or chew tobacco furiously. Wil- 
liam Richardson was not an exception. When 
he had fed the cattle for night, brought in the 
night’s wood, a turn of water, and renewed the 
fire, he placed the long handle of his wife’s fry- 
ing-pan across a tub, and began to shell corn. 

His wife, who knew there was corn enough 
shelled for a long time, made no remark, but 
noticed, while she sat spinning at her flax- 
wheel, that he dropped a good many ears of 
corn into the tub half shelled, and some : 
untouched. He was evidently thinking of 
anything but shelling corn. 

Thus they sat an hour or more; not a word 
spoken. On the other hand, it was whir, 
whir, whir; scrape, scrape, scrape., At length 
his wife saw, as the cobs he had been from 
time to time flinging into the fire caught and 
blazed, the muscles of his face relax, and a 
smile flit across it. 

** Sue!” 
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“ Well, William.” 

**Do you think you could get along without 
the tongs?” 

“*T do get along without them; they are out 
to the shop the greater part of the time; I 
haven’t had ’em in my hands, except out 
there, this three weeks.” 

‘But could you do without ’em altogether?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

‘*Because I can make a pair of blacksmith’s 
tongs of ’em.” 

‘¢Take ’em, husband.” 

‘*Could you get along without the fire- 
shovel?” 

‘*No; because I couldn’t clear out the oven.” 

Whir, whir, whir; scrape, scrape, scrape, 
for half an hour more. 

“ee Sue! » 

“Well.” 

‘*Could we get along without one of the 
andirons?” 

** T don’t kno-o-w. 
you want of that?” 

‘*To make a hammer.” 

** We could get along as well without both 
as without one.” 

*¢*T don’t want the whole of it, only part of 
the end that’s in the fire; we could put a rock 
under that, and the rest of it would keep the 
wood from the hearth, and from rolling out.” 

‘Then I would take it, William. We can 
get along very well, I dare say. Haven’t you 
got corn enough shelled?” 

‘* Haven’t you spun long enough?” 

<*' Yes.” 

‘‘Then we will go to bed.” 

The sledding was good, and it was some 
time before Richardson put his designs into 
execution. But the sledding broke up, work 
came in, and he felt the need of the tongs 
more than ever, as the children were at school, 
and it was oftentimes impossible for his wife 
to leave the baby, that was cutting its teeth, 
and began to be fretful. 

He placed a block beside his anvil, knocked 
the handle out of the old axe, and mortised it 
into the block, edge up: upon this he could 
lay hot iron and cut it without calling his 
wife to assist him. 

It was with great reluctance that our smith 
proceeded to take the tongs and the andiron, 
when the time came for doing it. ‘I feel,” 
said he to his wife, ‘‘as though I was sheep- 
stealing: it seems real mean to strip the fire- 
place, and take your tongs and andirons, es- 
pecially as we are so miserably off for house- 
hold stuff.” 

**T wouldn’t feel so, William. The first two 


What in the world-can 
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years we got along without them; then we 
thought we needed them, and got John Drew 
to make them; and now, if you need the tongs. 
and the hammer more, I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t take them.” 

The kitchen tongs were huge affairs; there 
was more iron in them than in three pairs of 
light smith’s tongs, such as Richardson needed 
at present, only it was not in the right place, 
but just the reverse, as the legs of the house- 
tongs were shaped like the human leg and 
thigh, largest at the fork, and tapering to- 
wards the feet, where they terminated in a 
large, oval lip, very thick and broad, adapted 
to seize and hold the great brands in the old- 
fashioned fireplaces; whereas forge-tongs 
have the most iron in the jaws, and at the 
cross, and taper from thence to a small size. 

To his great delight, Richardson found that. 
he did not need more than half of the legs of 
the tongs. 

‘* [ll save the body of them,” he said, ‘‘ and 
when I get some new iron, put on new legs, 
and Susan can have her tongs again.” 

He put them into the fire, and cut off the: 
lips, drew down the small end to half its size, 
in order to save iron, and that the handles 
might occupy less room in his hand. A new 
difficulty now presented itself. Indeed, our: 
smith, who was in want of everything but 
brains and perseverance, trod a brier-planted’ 
path. Hehad no punch to make a hole for 
the rivet, and without it all his previous. 
work was useless. Punches are made of 
steel, or, at least, pointed with it; but he had 
no steel, except his tools and a file, that he 
needed to sharpen his saws and augers, and 
could not do without. He knew that an iron 
punch would answer the purpose; but where- 
should he get the iron to make it of, for he 
had now discovered that he needed two pairs. 
of tongs, in order to take two pieces of iron 
from the fire at the same time, to weld, and 
could spare none from the legs of the fire- 
tongs fora punch. He took the two oval but- 
tons that had formed the lips of the house- 
tongs, welded them together, and made his 
punch. To be sure, at every three or four 
blows it bent; but he straightened it again, 
and, by heating the iron as hot as it would 
bear, succeeded in punching the holes in both 
pairs of tongs, and then took part of the punch 
to make the rivets. 

So delighted was he when the whole matter 
was accomplished, that the big man capered 
around the shop for joy, and ran in to tell the 
good news to his wife. 

*¢ Now, Sue,” he said, ‘‘let us have a thanks- 
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giving to-day, for I have two pairs of tongs; 
let us have pea-soup.” 

There was not much left of the house-tongs, 
only the head, and about two inches <f each 
leg, below the fork, just enough to weld 
to. The great benefit of the tongs was in- 
stantly apparent. Returning to the shop, 
William took up what remained of the punch, 
and exclaiming, ‘‘A blacksmith has the ad- 
vantage of a carpenter, for he can work up his 
chips,” made a hook. This he fastened to 
a belt around his waist. Of the remainder 
he made a clasp that he could slip over the 
handles of the tongs, fhus holding the iron 
and liberating his hand. 

Now, if he wanted to use his left hand to 
hold a punch or cutter, he could put a clasp 
over the handles of the topgs, and drop them 
into the hook at his waist; the iron, also, was 
not slipping out of the tongs and dropping on 
the ground, every three or four blows. He 
could now work alone-to very good advantage, 
as he had no large iron to draw, and his wife 
was not compelled to take her hands out of 
the dough to help him. 

‘* Wife,” said William, when he came in 
from his work that night, ‘‘I’m as tired asa 
dog. It’s hard work trying to make something 
out of nothing.” After resting his brain 


a while, and doing the new work his neigh- 
bors had brought, he began to think about 
making a hammer; so he cut off sufficient 
iron from one of the andirons, lapped it over, 
welded it, and formed the body of the tool. 
But in this a large hole was to be punched to 


receive a handle. It was necessary that he 
should have more than one punch, a small one 
to make the hole, and another to enlarge it, as 
he could not, with his nail-hammer, strike 
with sufficient force to drive a large punch 
through so thick a piece of iron. 

‘*T am sure, wife,” he said, **I don’t know 
what I shall get to make punches of. I have 
a good mind to take one of the teeth out of 
your flax-comb — they are steel — to make the 
small punch, and cut a piece off the crowbar 
to make the big one.” 

**T wouldn’t do that, William. Take part 
of the other andiron; we might as well have 
a stone under the ends of both as under one.” 

He acted upon his wife’s advice, and made 
the hammer. Hammers are faced with steel, 
whereas this was all iron; but Richardson 
knew that, like his iron punches,-it would an- 
swer a temporary purpose, and that when it 
was battered up, he could hammer it back again. 
He now was able to do all the work his neigh- 
bors brought, and in half the time required 
before. While he was congratulating himself 
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upon his success, David Montague came to 
the shop, bringing the chain he had mended 
first; the link had straightened when put to 
a severe test. 

‘*T know the reason,” said Richardson. ‘I 
couldn’t get a proper heat with the house-bel- 
lows.” He mended it, and this time there 
was no failure. 

William Richardson, during all these 
struggles and make-shifts, had learned much, 
and, in a way that insured its being remem- 
bered; had learned the value and use of sand, 
found that it protected the iron, kept the out- 
side from burning, while the inside was heat- 
ing; that, if he put two pieces of iron in the 
fire, and one of them became hot before the 
other, he could take it out, roll it in sand, and 
put it back, and the sand would keep it from 
burning up, while the other was getting ready. 
He likewise perceived that there was a great 
difference in the effect of heat upon the differ- 
ent kinds of iron brought to him by his neigh- 
bors : some was fine-grained, tough, and would 
bear a great heat; another kind was coarse, 
brittle, and, if made too hot, would fly under 
the hammer, and fall to pieces. Every mistake 
added to his experience, and he was every day 
acquiring dexterity in the use of the ham- 
mer. 

His neighbors, who watched his progress 
with the greatest interest, were as much de- 
lighted as himself, since they were no longer 
obliged to go through the woods to the vil- 
lage for every little job. They now told him 
he must learn to shoe oxen and horses, work 
steel, make axes and plough-irons. 

You may well think Richardson was as anx- 
ious to be able to do this work as they were to 
have it done; and the way for the gradual at- 
tainment of it came about in the natural order 
of events. 

David Montague had, during the winter, 
got out the timber for a barn, and employed 
Richardson to frame, board, and shingle it. 
This increased his stock of money very sensi- 
bly, and he felt that he could now, with the 
money he had saved by making his tools, the 
proceeds of his butter, and other matters, and 
that which he had earned by working for Mon- 
tague, buy some iron and steel.. He had also 
in the distant future, visions of an iron anvil, 
that he foresaw he must one day have. 


a ooo 


— IT was one notion, in ancient times, 
that mushrooms were produced by thunder; 
and another, that persons asleep were nevet 
struck by lightning. 
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MY POOR SWEET WILLIAM. 
A NANTUCKET MEMORY. 
BY ANNA S. DIMOCK. 


gar years ago than‘I care to count, or 
choose to confess, we lived in the queer 
old town of Nantucket. The grass grows now 
in the streets that then were filled with busy 
feet, the stores that used to make a brave dis- 
play are almost empty, and the old place now 
only opens its eyes, in a sort of galvanized 
life, once a year, when summer pleasure seek- 
ers invade its quiet. 

Then the Nantucket High School was a 
famous institution. Master Morse held undis- 
puted sway over the hundred and fifty desks 
and their occupants; he watched us unceas- 
ingly, he scolded us without stint, his sar- 
casms were dreadful, and we learned our les- 
sons beautifully, while in our hearts we called 
hiim all the names which were zof canonical, 
and in our heads concocted various mischiev- 
ous schemes for his annoyance. Out of school 
he was delightful. The eyes, which on the 
platform seemed so terrible, beamed with good 
nature; and now, through the shadowy vista 
of the years, we only remember his severity 
to laugh at it, and thank him for teaching us 
more than we ever learned anywhere else. Our 
seats were arranged according to our classes. 
At the back of the great room — where boys 
and girls were only divided by a three- 
foot aisle—there ranged ‘‘the first class.” 
Those girls all wore long dresses, and put up 
their back hair in a womanly fashion; the 
boys abjured jackets, wore coats with actual 
tails, and showed in many instances strong’ 
symptoms of whiskers. Mustaches were then 
a foreign abomination not to be tolerated; so 
the youths scraped their lips, and only left the 
down on their cheeks. Next these envied and 
honored pupils came the ‘‘ second class,” then 
the ‘‘ third,” and directly in front of the plat- 
form the ** fourth” and “ fifth” ranks. If one 
of the older pupils committed any grave mis- 
demeanor, he had to take his books and march 
dawn to one of those despised front seats, while 
the good child, who had formerly sat there, 
was throned in most uncomfortable grandeur 
among either the young men or the maidens. 

Now, of all the crowd my years were the 
fewest; but I was very tall, and feeling my 
inches, I raged at my white sun-bonnet, which 
mother insisted was the proper thing for a 
little girl; for the short dress my contempt 
was unutterable, and I used to tie my curls in 
a bunch, and poke them up @ da Jenny Lind, 





fancying the coiffure quite dignified. Mingling 
with older girls, I heard them tell strange, 
delightful stories of their gallants; deliciously 
mysterious notes were exchanged, locks of hair 
carefully folded in gilt papers were shown, and 
all that could possibly wake my quick fancy 
was constantly applied, till I resolved to have 
a beau of my own. 

My Mary Ann —I shall never forget her — 
was a beautiful brunette, two whole years older 
than I, the only child of most indulgent par- 
ents. Her elegant wardrobe, her own beau- 
tiful room, her piano, her books, and her un- 
limited candy-money, ‘were objects of intense 
admiration; but I think I loved her best for her 
beauty, for I always have been fascinated by a 
lovely face. Her name—alas! it was Mary 
Ann Smith. Of gourse she had: lovers in 
plenty; I knew all about them, and laughed 
well at the way she managed them; but whence 
should my knight come? 

Had my good mother dreamed that Ithought 
of such a thing, I should have had a lecture. 
been sent to bed at sunset for a week, or else 
the good lady would have fancied my stomach 
out of order, and duly administered a quart 
of boneset tea. We stood in awe of our 
mothers in those days. 

One day at school, Jane C., one of the 
“big girls,” was unlucky. Mr. Morse caught 
her tossing a note across that broad aisle. So 
the young lady and her books were ordered to 
the front, and my insignificant self marched 
to her seat. 

Frightened at first, I hardly dared look up; 
but at last I peeped sidewise, and met a curi- 
ous, half-amused look from a pair of bold 
black eyes across the way. I knew their owner 
very well. He went to our church; we recited 
in several classes together; we sat near each 
other at Sunday school; and my big brother 
used to haye him often at the house. 

Certainly I never in all my dreams of the 
coming lover had thought of this youth. It 
must have been the atmosphere in that part of 


the room, for he was at once invested with 


a new interest, and I felt ever so much more 
important than when in my old seat. 

When school was over, we rushed down 
stairs with our books. Of course the older 
girls had their gallants tocarry theirs; but we, 
who had only entered the wonderful ‘‘ teens,” 
never expected such attention. Fussing with the 
strings of my despised sun-bonnet, I dropped 
my Grammar. It was Greene’s Analysis; 
but I’ve never yet analyzed the emotion which 
seized me when black-eyed William picked it 
up and said, — 
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«Let me carry your books, Anna.” 

No matter what I said; the books were car- 
ried to our very doorsteps, and thereafter the 
same performance regularly took place.. We 
progressed rapidly. I used to write notes and 
toss them, while with equal skill I caught his 
missives. He used to bring me “pickled 
limes” and candy, he sharpened all my pen- 
cils, he helped me in my algebra, and was as 
devoted as he knew how to be. My brother 
had matters of his own to occupy his atten- 
tion; so my performances were not ventilated 
at home, and we grew bolder. 

Sunday evenings there were always meetings 
in all the churches. Through the day, in the 
sunlight, the people worshipped in a large, 
pleasant audience-room; but at evening we 
descended into a damp, dark, dungeon-like 
place, lighted with villanous oil lamps, and 
filled with odors that were not of ‘‘ Araby the 
Blest.” 

Under mother’s wing I behaved beautifully ; 
but when the services were over, while the 
elders went through the regulation hand- 
shaking, we young ones paired off, keeping so 
discreetly in advance that we secured many 
a moonlight walk, and grew foolish in conse- 
quence. William and I went through pre- 
liminaries as older people did; then, one day 


locking myself in my room, I lifted the upper 
curls, and cut off a long, soft tress for Wil- 
liam, who duly presented me with quite a 
paper full of black rings sheared from his still 
more curly pate, while beneath them were 
written the touching lines, — 


“The rose is red, the violet blue, 
The pink is pretty, and so are you!” 

He dutifully hung me a May-basket in Nan- 
tucket fashion; once he serenaded me with an 
accordeon, perching himself during the per- 
formance on a neighbor’s wood-pile, while 
[ crept out of bed, wrapped a shawl round me, 
an¢ fluttered a handkerchief at him. Didn’t 
my ‘‘ Sweet William ” thrive? At last we dared 
too much. For several evenings he had saun- 
tered along with my brother and me; ‘then, 
without waiting forthat third party, we coolly 
walked together directly behind the parental 
backs. The first time, mother took no notice. 
Repeating the perforniance, she frowned, but 
said nothing; once more, and I received a 
lecture reminding me of my tender years, and 
expressive of great disgust at such associa- 
tions. Still, William was ‘‘ sweet,” but we 
were more careful. One day, sitting in my 
room, I heard mother talking with a visitor, 
and my name was mentioned in such a tone 
that I thought it my duty to investigate. The 
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stove-pipe came up through the floor, and with 
burning cheeks I stooped beside it. This was 
the first thing. 

‘* How old is Anna?” from the caller. 

‘*Barely fourteen; ” from my mother. 

‘*Is it possible? I thought she must be szx- 
teen at least, she is so tall. William —— 
seems to think a good deal of her. He isa 
nice fellow, but I supposed she was older.” 

‘« She is the merest child,” answered mother; 
‘*quite too young for any such nonsense.” 

‘©T don’t believe she thinks so,” retorted the 
lady. 

I had heard enough; so I beat a retreat till tea- 
time. Then mother was unusually dignified, 
but never a word of reproof. After tea we all 
went to the regular meeting. I knew William 
would be there, and I managed to be among 
the first who came out. We walked silently a 
few minutes; then I told him what had oc- 
curred. He was beautifully indignant, quite 
heroic, I thought, and I was feeling secure in 
his devotion, —no matter what should hap- 
pen, — when I heard the quick, familiar step of 
my good father behind me, with my brother. 
Mother, with that odious mischief-maker, 
walked next, and I heard the woman laugh as 
she whispered, — . 

** How gallant he is!” 

‘* Anna!” sharp and short enough. 

I dropped William’s arm, and answered, — 

‘¢ What, ma’am?”’ 7 

‘*Walk with your father.” 

And I walked, while she turned to my 
cavalier with her most withering tone. 

‘* William, we can dispense with your ser- 
vices. Mr. H. and I are quite competent to 
lead our children.” 

I expected a furious retort; but my brave 
‘* Sweet William ” said never a word. Utterly 
wilted he walked away, while, inwardly raging, 
I listened to what young people nowadays 
call a ‘‘ first-class blessing.” 

I carried my own books home after that; I 
had no more sérenades; my pencils grew dull 
or were fearfully hacked by my unskilful cut- 
ting; I gave up evening meetings, and re- 
membered I was only a little girl with com- 
mendable meekness; and now I can heartily 
laugh at the whole absurd performance. My 
poor Sweet William! Somewhere in this broad 
country he is a minister now, with his own 
boys and girls about him, quite as tall and 
curly-headed as he was then in those queer 
old days at Nantucket. I wonder if he re- 
members them, or if he has ever again felt so 
utterly extinguished as he did that moonlight 
night. 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADOW ON THE 
BORDER. 


A TALE OF THE SIOUX WAR OF 1862. 
BY E. B. M. 


HE sun shone full in the western windows 

of a school-house in the frontier village 
of Beechlands one bright August afternoon, 
as if to give a signal for dismissal to the buzz- 
ing company of boys and girls, whose work 
for the day was now over. 

The young teacher, Jessie Adams, was not 
slow to take the suggestion; and soon little 
groups of light hearts and happy faces were 
hastening homeward, some with merry peals 
of laughter or song, and others walking 
more quietly along, in busy discussion over 
the plans and lessons for the morrow. 

The picture seen from the rustic school- 
house was a pretty one. Beyond the belt of 


timber, on whose border it was erected, the 


beautiful Minnesota went singing on its way, 
past rolling prairies, or through the young 
growth of beech and oak, until in the distance 
it was lost to view. Across the road, on the 
north and west, the long grass, waving in the 
summer wind, told of land yet to be reclaimed 
to useful purposes, while in the fertile valley 
towards the east were clustered the peaceful 
homes of the settlers, whose thrift and comfort 
were sure evidence of the plenty that reigned 
throughout the border. 

The little colony numbered more than forty 
families, and the cultivated fields, ripe for the 
harvest, the spacious granaries, their flocks 
and herds, and the attractive dwellings, spring- 
ing up as if by magic, reproduced on the 
prairie the characteristics of the old New 
England home. 

In strange contrast it was to the Indian vil- 
lage, located a few miles from Beechlands, 
comprising the thriftless wigwams of a band 
of the warlike Sioux, who traversed the coun- 
try, foraging here and there, as. best suited 
their thievish propensities. Of late, these 
predatory neighbors had been more than usu- 
ally troublesome. Companies of Indians, 
mounted or on foot, had been roving about 
the prairies, and the frontiersman, who has 
need to be always in readiness for emergency, 
had kept a watchful eye on their movements, 
as also on any property likely to fall into their 
hands. This, however, did not prevent the 
red man from coming freely back and forth to 
the settlement, as was his wont, or scruple to 
accept the hospitality frequently offered. 

The near proximity of Fort Ridgely, — not 
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fifty miles from the scene of our story, — and 
the constant communication of Beechlands 
with the agency, conspired to give the settlers 
a feeling of security from danger, seen and 
unseen, and their affairs had thus far moved 
prosperously on without serious interruption. 

Among Jessie’s scholars she numbered al- 
ready half a dozen little childrén of the forest, 
and one young squaw, whom various gifts of 
gay trinkets had induced to attend school. 
The children were bright, and learned quickly ; 
but the squaw came at irregular intervals, and 
gave her patient young teacher more trouble 
than was repaid by the knowledge imparted by 
the attempt to teach her. But Jessie persevered, 
and at least gained, the heart of her wayward 
pupil, who had to-day given her an expres- 
sion of good-will as surprising as it was pleas- 
ing. 

Jessie lingered a moment after school, as if 
to enjoy the refreshing breeze, and then, in 
the golden haze of sunset, glorifying into new 
beauty the lovely landscape before her, fol- 
lowed her young charge down the road to the 
home and welcome awaiting her in the house- 
hold of her uncle, Martin Granger. 

Martin’s life had been passed on the border, 
and he, with Seth Willey, also an experienced 
frontiersman, was considered among the most 
cautious and reliable men of the settlement 
in all dealings with the Indians. To-day he 
had had a visit from Great Buffalo, which had 
left him assured there was some unusual stir 
among their Sioux neighbors; and as Jessie 
recounted to the little circle gathered around 
the tea table Wild Fawn’s unlooked-for ex- 
pression of affection, his feeling of unex- 
pressed apprehension was deepened rather 
than diminished. 

‘“*The poor creature has really learned to 
love you, Jessie,” said aunt Mary. “I am 
sure I do not wonder.” 

‘Nor I,” exclaimed Minnie, the ten-years- 
old household pet, who comprised, with Jessie, 
the little family. 

As Jessie was about to retire that night, she 
heard a gentle tap on her window. She looked 


out, but could see no one. Again it was re- 


peated, and, descending the stairs, she opened 
the door for a better view. i 

To her surprise, the clear moonlight re- 
vealed the well-known face and form of the 
Wild Fawn crouching behind the well, as if 
fearful of observation. 

Jessie uttered an exclamation of astonish- 
ment at the unlooked-for apparition. 

‘¢ Hist!” ejaculated the Indian girl, with a 
warning gesture to be quiet. 
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**Come in, and I will spread a blanket for 
you in the kitchen,” said Jessie, unable to un- 
derstand the manner of her strange visitor. 

‘The pale face was good to her sister, and 
she comes to sing the song of a bird in her 
ear,” softly whispered Wild Fawn. 

Jessie heard at this moment the voice of her 
uncle behind her. 

‘*Depend upon it,” he said, ‘‘the girl has 
something to tell you. I will watch here, and 
do you find out what it is; for, mark my words, 
those red skins mean mischief of no common 
kind.” 

‘* Will the Wild Fawn sing the song for 
her sister?” asked Jessie, adopting her figure 
of speech. The Indian shook her head, and, 
pointing into the neighboring timber, beck- 
oned to Jessie, who unhesitatingly followed 
her. She did not pause until they reached 
the river bank, and, seating herself on the soft 
turf, the dusky-browed guide motioned her 
teacher to a position beside her. Unable to 


comprehend her mysterious errand, Jessie be- 
gan to doubt the wisdom of following so un- 
certain a leader at such an unseasonable hour, 
and awaited in the greatest impatience the 
promised communication. 

She was not left long in expectation before 


the sweet voice whispered in her ear, ‘‘ Once 
the Indian braves chased the buffalo and deer 
in the hunting-grounds of their fathers. They 
were great; they were happy. Now the white 
man comes to take away theirlands. His lodge 
is full of meat, and his young men rejoice in 
their strength. His red brother must go far 
to the setting sun, or he will starve.” 

The Wild Fawn paused, apparently for a 
reply; and Jessie, in eager impatience for fur- 
ther tidings, responded, — 

‘*The red brother shall not starve, for the 
white man will give him meat, and they will 
both be happy together. He will tell his 
brother about the Great Spirit, who wishes 
them to live in peace.” 

The Indian girl did not answer, but sat im- 
movable as a statue, regardless of. Jessie’s 
increasing anxiety. Not a sound was to be 
heard, save the occasional cry of a loon, and 
the ceaseless song of the whippoorwills, as they 
mingled their voices with the ripple of the 
river, flowing calmly on in the moonlight. 

At last, turning her lustrous eyes full on 
Jessie’s pale face, she resumed. 

‘To-morrow, when the sun is three hours 
high, the red brother will take the white man’s 
lodge for his own.” 

‘**But the white man has many rifles in his 
lodge,” answered Jessie, ‘‘ and his great father 
in the east will send him more.” 
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Wild Fawn made no answer, but with a sig- 
nificant gesture drew her finger around her 
head. 

“*Will not the Wild Fawn save the pale 
faces?” Jessie asked, comprehending the ter- 
rible announcement. ‘ Will not my sister go 
to the fort for help?” again she queried, find- 
ing her former question unanswered. 

‘¢ The Indian braves are many. They come 
from the far west. They will take the fort 
from the white man, and will kill thé Wild 
Fawn. She will lead the white squaw to a 
home in the north, and she will be happy. I 
have sung the song in the ear of my sister, 
and it is good.” 

Jessie lingered a moment, and finding there 
was no further intelligence to be obtained, 
asked, ‘‘ Will the Wild Fawn await her sister?” 

She nodded affirmatively, and Jessie retraced 
her steps to impart the tidings to her uncle. 

‘I thought as much,” was his comment. , 
‘* Seth sent John to the fort for help in case of 
need. They cannot reach here before to-mor- 
row noon, if John arrives at the fort in safety. 
I'll warrant the prairie is overrun with the 
varmints. I will see Seth; and, Jessie,. tell 
your aunt while I am gone; for we have no 
time to lose, child.” 

Jessie hastily aroused her aunt and Minnie, 
and they made their arrangements for flight 
with all possible speed before Martin’s return. 
He did not long delay; and soon the little 
colony, on which a few hours before peace and 
prosperity had smiled, was astir with the fear- 
ful intelligence. 

In company with Seth, Jessie sought again 
her Indian pupil, and foynd her true to her 
word in waiting. Seth, versed as he was in 
all savage lore, tried in vain to draw more in- 
formation from the Wild Fawn. She would 
only indicate the route they were to take to 
avoid the bands already mounted for the work 
of devastation, renewing her promise to con- 
duct her pale sister safely to the north. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, oxen were 
yoked into carts, horses harnessed to wagons, 
and by midnight a majority of the settlers had 
started on their perilous journey. A few ' 
sturdy men with strong arms and brave hearts 
refused to go, willing to take their chances for 
safety, and hoping to protect a portion of the 
property the others had left behind. 

‘Keep up good heart,” was their parting 
salutation; ‘‘and if we find we can do no 
good, we shan’t stay as a target for the villains, 
but will join you on the road;” and with 
many a ‘‘God bless you,” they started. 

’ The Wild Fawn seated herself in Mr. Gran- 
ger’s wagon, noting every passing object with 
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her forest-trained éye and ear, as if expecting 
momentarily the appearance of the unseen 
foe. As silently as possible the cavalcade of 
wagons, with its mounted body-guard of de- 
fenders, pressed forward, avoiding the ordi- 
nary roads, as they directed their course across 
the open prairie. 

The morning dawned, and still they were 
unmolested. The drivers urged on to greater 
speed the tired animals until noon, when they 
were compelled to stop for rest and water. 
The moments were precious, and during the 
brief time allotted for refreshment, Martin 
and Seth climbed a tree to make an observa- 
tion. They hurried down, for in the distance 
Seth’s keen eye had discerned a party of sav- 
ages, apparently intent on following their 
trail. 

The wearied teamsters, lashing their lagging 
beasts to still greater exertion, their hearts 
heavy with anxious fear, travelled on, expect- 
ing momentarily to hear behind them the rifle 
crack of the pursuing foe. 

So the day wore on, and the city of refuge 
was yet miles distant, when the sun, which 
yesterday set in such beauty on their prairie 
homes, went down to leave them in the deep- 
est darkness they had ever known. Night 
threw her pitying pall over the fearful ruin 
wrought that day, while the southern sky, 
lurid with the flames devouring many a dwell- 
ing, told but too surely that the work of de- 
struction still went on. 

Late in the evening, their jaded animals 
refusing to travel longer, the party of fugitives 
were compelled to turn them intoa belt of 
timber to rest for the night. A deserted log 
cabin, of larger dimensions than ordinary, 
furnished a shelter for the women and children, 
and some hope of safety in the event of a 
night attack. The men found, on examina- 
tion, the unknown owner had provided for 
such a contingency. The windows had been 
boarded and loopholed, and the interstices 
between the logs closed, except the openings 
at regular intervals to admit the passage of a 
rifle barrel. 

It was, therefore, with some feeling of se- 
curity that as many as could do so sought for- 
getfulness and strength in sleep. They were 
hastily aroused at raidnight; for the tireless 
vigilance of Seth and the Wild Fawn had 
detected the approach of the enemy. Silently 
the guard posted around the building were 
withdrawn to the enclosure, and each man 
assigned to a position, with orders not to fire 
unless attacked. ; 

Not a sound was heard as the Indian war- 
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riors rode rapidly by, and even Seth began to 
hope they would pass without discovering 
their hiding-place. But this was not to be 
their good fortune. The quick eye of the sav- 
age caught the reflection of the moonlight on 
a polished rifle. The house was at once sur- 
rounded, and at least fifty guns fired in rapid 
succession at the stout castle of defence. The 
shower of bullets made but small impression 
on the heavy log walls, while the sharp, quick 
blaze of musketry with which the attack was 
answered sent more than one painted warrior, 
his hands reeking with innocent blood, to his 
last account. 

‘¢ Well done!” exclaimed one and another; 
*‘ that was well done, Seth.” 

But Seth was too much engaged in the busi- 
ness on handtoanswer. The discharged rifles 
were replaced by others, and before the enemy . 
recovered from his surprise at so unexpected 
a demonstration, he was greeted with another 
volley more destructive than the first. 

“That tells! Give them some more of it, 
Seth!” the loading party continued to ejacu- 
late. 

Each man began to pick off on his own ac- 
count the assailants as they came within - 
range, and the cool eye, clear head, and 
steady aim of the frontier settler. for once 
proved too much for savage cunning. It was 
plain the white men were not to be dislodged 
from their position without a change of tac- 
tics; and Seth was not surprised to see their 
besiegers retire to hold a council of war. 

For a time they remained invisible, crouched 
in the tall prairie grass. They approached 
the little stronghold, intending, when within 
convenient distance, to spring from their shel- 
ter, and, with a sudden charge, forcing their 
rifles within the apertures, to pour a murder- 
ous fire into the little company. 

But again Seth outgeneralled the wily foe. 
As they were about to leap forward in fierce 
onset, the destructive aim of his command, 
scattering death on every side, caused them 
to run in dire confusion, making night hide- 
ous with their yells. 

With a perseverance worthy of a better 
cause, the Indians returned once more to the 
charge, to meet with a similar repulse, when, 
apparently convinced of the hopeless charac- 
ter of the conflict, they withdrew from the 
field, carrying their dead and wounded with 
them. 

For a long hour the settlers waited in anx- 
ious expectation of their return, and then the 
more experienced of the party counselled im- 
mediate departure from the scene of conflict, 
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before their fierce assailants should return in 
greater numbers to dislodge them. Hastily 
collecting their animals, which had_ escaped 
observation, and which were fortynately too 
weary to wander far into the timber, the fugi- 
tives again turned their faces eastward, and 
started for the haven of refuge they hoped to 
reach on the morrow. It was slow and toil- 
some work at best; and with hearts oppressed 
by anxious forebodings, each mile seemed but 
the more interminable. 

Towards morning their discomfort was in- 
creased bya violent thunder storm. The rain 
fell in torrents, doing them one good service, 
as Martin told Seth, in effectually obliterating 
all marks of their trail. The morning brought 
again sunshine and cheerfulness to the weary 
travellers, and the long night of horrors past, 
once more they thanked God and took cour- 
age. 

The town for which they were making was 
Glencoe ; and with all energy our party pushed 
on, hoping to reach its friendly shelter by 
nightfall. They pursued their way unmolest- 
ed, encountering occasiofially stray bands of 
Indians, all of whom professed the greatest 
friendship for the white man, and in some 
instances offering their escort as a protection 
against their crafty brethren. These kind of- 
fices being invariably declined, and a careful 
watch kept upon their movements, they soon 
disappeared, and the settlers met with no 
more adventures until late in the afternoon. 

The sun had been beating down upon their 
unprotected heads with scorching fury through- 
out the day, and Minnie, especially, choking 
with thirst, had suffered greatly from fright 
and exposure. As they passed a brook of 
sparkling water, she declared she could en- 
dure her present torture no longer, and en- 
treated Jessie to go with her for one little 
drink from the wayside spring. ‘As all trace 
of their visitors had long since disappeared, 
Jessie clambered down from the rude vehicle, 
and, with Minnie, hastened’ to relieve their 
distress. Minnie found the cool water so re- 
freshing that another and another draught 
was drained from her cup before she could be 
induced to resume her place in the wagon. 
The party had been moving on, and the girls 
at last started forward to overtake them. They 
were just behind Mr. Granger, when, with a 
shout of triumph, two ferocious creatures, their 
faces hideous with war-paint, sprang from an 
adjoining thicket, and seized their defenceless 
victims, now screaming frantically for help. In 
a twinkling more than one rifle was discharged 
at the invaders, and Mr. Granger had turned 
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in pursuit; but the Indians had darted away 
with their captives, and no trace of them could 
be found. . 

Minnie’s piercing cries were soon hushed; 
and though Seth and others made most dili- 
gent search, no clew to their mysterious disap- 
pearance was discovered. Martin Granger and 
his wife were well nigh distracted; but all 
agreed that the unexpected presence of their 
artful enemy rendered it of the utmost impor- 
tance to press on without loss of more time. 

The departure of the Wild Fawn in search 
of the lost brought with it some glimmering 
ray of hope; but it was with heavy hearts the 
party entered Glencoe that evening. Here 
they remained for needed rest and refreshment 
until, with the added escort of a band of 
friendly Indians, who proved friends indeed, 
more than once nobly fighting in their de- 
fence, they arrived at St. Paul. 

Leaving with kind friends their wives and 
children, the husbands and fathers returned 
to the frontier to aid in quelling the outbreak. 
Mr. Granger and Seth enlisted at once in a 
company of volunteers for the defence of Fort 
Ridgely, and were soon marching to its relief. 

Day after day passed, bringing no tidings 
of Jessie and Minnie, and the hope of their 
return was becoming almost extinct in the 
hearts of the friends who loved them best. 
Aunt Mary, the good mother-aunt, alone was. 
determined to hope against hope, and waited 
in sorrowful assurance that ‘‘no news” from 
the faithful Wild Fawn was ‘“‘ good news.” 

Meanwhile we must follow Jessie and Min- 
nie into captivity. 

After the first shock of fear, Jessie calmed 
herself, and endeavored to comfort Minnie, 
who was weeping and moaning piteously. 
Whatever fate was in store for them, it was 
evident they were not destined for immediate 
slaughter; and foot-sore and heavy-hearted 
they marched on between their persecutors, 
almost coveting the death from which they 
had been fleeing. 

The night was spent in an agony of sus- 
pense. The cries and groans of the tor- 
tured settlers were borne on the wind to their 
ears, the heavens brilliantly illuminated by 
their burning homes, while ever and anon 
the sharp report of the rifle made Jessie at 
least realize they could hope for no mercy 
from their savage captors. 

The next day they journeyed on, and at 
noon were allowed to rest in the timber not 
many miles from their old happy home at 
Beechlands. 

Apparently an engagement between the sol- 
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diers and Indians was taking place in the 
neighborhood, for, hastily fastening their 
hands, the savages left the prisoners to them- 
selves, and went to join in the fray. Too 
weak and exhausted to stir, they fell asleep, for 
how long Jessie never knew. She was sud- 
denly awakened, and saw bending over her 
the welcome face of her old pupil, with her 
finger on her lips, as if to guard against the 
joyful exclamation which might betray her 
presence. 

Taking in her arms the still sleeping Min- 
nie, Wild Fawn, beckoning to Jessie to follow 
her, entered a neighboring slough, and waded 
into its waters until they were completely con- 
cealed from observation by the long wild rice 
which grew on its banks. 

Night came at last, and under the cover of 

darkness their Indian guide noiselessly con- 
ducted her young charge to the river, and, 
fording its waters, stole along in the thickets 
on the opposite bank. Where they went Jes- 
sie and Minnie neither knew nor cared, as, 
content to follow their leader, they dragged 
their weary feet in the path she indicated in 
silent obedience to her slightest gesture of 
warning. The larger companies of the Indi- 
ans were on the northern bank of the river; 
but the occasional sight of a straggler kept 
the fear of recapture before their eyes, as they 
crept from one hiding-place to another. Once 
they had almost come within sight of a mount- 
ed band, and Wild Fawn had barely time to 
secrete them in a field of corn providentially 
at hand, before the troop proceeded rapidly 
down the road in the very direction they had 
come. 
Passing below the rapids, where the stream 
shallows and tumbles noisily over the rocks, 
Wild Fawn’s eagle eye espied a canoe floating 
in the water. It was the work of a moment to 
bring it to shore, and directing Jessie and Min- 
nie to lie down in the frail craft, she took the 
paddle, and turned its course down the stream. 
Swiftly the current, now deep and strong, car- 
ried them on. Occasionally a chance bullet 
whizzed over their heads, and once a hasty 
movement of Minnie’s nearly overturned the 
little boat. Still, on they went, until, under 
the dark shadows of overhanging trees, Wild 
Fawn moored her bark to the shore, and lifted 
out her young charge upon ¢ferra firma. There 
they were carefully hidden in the thick bushes, 
while their faithful friend left them to recon- 
noitre. 

It was long before she returned, and Jessie’s 
heart was full of fear lest she had been dis- 
covered in her attempt to procure their escape, 
and paid the penalty of her devotion with her 
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life. At last they heard her welcome signal, 
and learned they were just below Fort Ridgely. 
The woods were full of Indians, who were 
threatening the fort, and they were in danger 
of detection in their present situation; but, 
covering their heads with the old blankets 
Wild Fawn had brought with her, they made 
their way unmolested up the slope on which 
it is situated, and obtained admission within 
its friendly walls. 

When, by the kind attentions of its inmates, 
they were sufficiently restored to tell the story 
of their sufferings, they found among the 
refugees already there a number of their old 
neighbors who had remained to protect the 
property at Beechlands. 

They had the same tale of desolation to re- 
late. Carefully concealing themselves in the 
mill, where they had gathered all portable 
property possible, they had from their hiding- 
place watched the progress of events. The 
astonishment of the savages at the escape of 
their intended victims was unbounded. Un- 
able to find any trace of their presence, they 
sacked the empty dwellings, firing how and 
then one, including the mill, and started on 
their career of rapine towards the agency. 
The flames soon making the place too hot for 
them, the settlers lowered themselves into the 
water, made their way to the river, and after 
various adventures reached the fort in safety. 

The day after Jessie and Minnie’s arrival, 
the Indians opened a terrible assault upon the 
post, intending to reduce it by regular siege. 
For ten days the devoted garrison of only 
thirty men did duty night and day, repelling 
the attack of the entire Sioux nation, and then 
hailed with joy the arrival of Colonel Sibley 
with long-looked-for re-enforcements. Judge 
of the delight of Jessie and Minnie to see 
among these the dear faces of the uncle and 
father and kindly Seth Willey. 

Not less joyful was a subséquent reunion, 
when, weeks later, under a safe escort, the 
girls were conducted to the waiting arms of 
the mother and aunt, who rejoiced over them 
as raised from death, or rescued from a cap- 
tivity whose horrors were worse than death. 

The arrival of the soldiers at once raised 
the siege of Fort Ridgely, and soon all over 
the state volunteers were coming forward to 
the relief of the frontier. 

The cruel red man met the fate he so richly 
deserved, and peace and safety smiled once 
more upon the border. The treacherous Sioux 
were driven beyond the limits of civilization, 
but the history of his barbarous war is writ- 
ten in letters of blood the effacing finger of 
Time can never destroy. 
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SARDINES 


SARDINES. 


WHERE THEY COME FROM, AND HOW 
THEY ARE CAUGHT. 


BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 


HAvz you ®ever wondered, as at the home 

tea-table you partook of the delicate, 
shiny little fish which come in such tight, 
hard-to-get-open boxes, packed in such tempt- 
ing little layers, and, when once extricated 
from their air-tight prisons, so deliciously 
tasting, — have you never wondered how they 
are caught, and. by what means they are so 
skilfully preserved? How came they by their 
name, which reminds you of an interesting 
island in the Mediterranean, and of a snug 
little kingdom under the Alps, where Victor 
Emmanuel used to reign in modest state be- 
fore he was called upon to sit upon the throne 
of united Italy at Rome? And how can such 
little fish be caught? and what makes them so 
much more delicate than the:smelt and min- 
nows which we fish out of the harbor and the 
little rustic streams? 

I am going to tell you about an interesting 
excursion I once made to the very spot where 
almost, if not quite, all the sardines we get in 
America are gathered out of the sea. It was 
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not in the Mediterranean, as you might sup- 
pose; for, although sardines are so called be- 
cause they were originally found in glistening 
shoals round about the Sardinian Island, but 
few are now taken in that beautiful southern 
sea. The great sardine trade is supplied from 
the coasts of the Bay of Biscay, where, you; 
no doubt, have heard, the storms rage with 
unusual violence, whose waters are often 
strewed with wrecks, and which lashes the 
shores of France with a sort of spitéful fury, 
as if it were a very greedy sea, and wanted 
more elbow-room. Starting from Paris at five 
in the evening, it took me all night to cross 
France, going westward; and in the morning 
I found myself at Nantes. a quaint, tumble- 
down old city, where the houses seemed tipsy, 
and the streets crazy, the capital of ancient 
Brittany. Here, you may remember, in the 
old, round-towered castle, which they now use 
as a. barracks, the’ good Henry of Navarre 
signed the famous Edict of Nantes, which 
gave a little freedom and breathing-time. to 
the poor, persecuted Protestants of France. 
But I did not remain there long, though it was 
interesting to wander about the musty old 
squares, and linger in the lofty, age-worn 
cathedral. A further railway journey along 
the banks of the wide, rapid, and island- 
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studded Loire brought me to the coast. A 
queer coast it was, bordered here with long, 
flat marshes, reaching on one side as far as eye 
‘could reach; there with big, jagged, eccentric 
rocks, some of which seemed on the point of 
throwing their next-door rock-neighbor into 
the sea, and others lay over on their sides, ‘as 
if they were tired of resisting the waters, and 
were at last yielding to the persistent castiga- 
tion of the waves. It was about the first of 
June—the fishing season, as the New Eng- 
land boys very well know, almost everywhere. 
Had I been at ‘home, I should have been, on 
that same first of June, buried in the depths 
of the New Hampshire hills, following trout 
streams up the cool woods, being bitten now 
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and then, doubtless, by mosquitos, but so 
rapt in circumventing the sly little wretches 
in the brook as to let them bite without a 
struggle. Here I was, however, far off on the 
west coast of France, surrounded by a num- 
ber of rough old fishermen with faces that 
looked like leather, blue frocks, big, wooden 
shoes, and speaking a language which not 
even my Parisian chum, who came with me, 
could comprehend, and which I consequently 
did not try to unravel. They were big, brown 
fellows, with rough voices, like a trombone 
with a very bad cold, but good-natured withal, 
and ate their breakfast of cold buckwheat 
cakes, s0ur bread, and more sour wine, with 
as much gusto as you and I do a nice Ameri- 
can dinner at home. 
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All along that queer-looking coast — which, 
I observed, everywhere had exactly the ap- 
pearance of having been for centuries the 
battle-ground of water against earth, waves 
against rocks — they were fishing for sardines. 
The extent of sea over which the fishing goes 
on comprises many miles, extending from 
Morbihan to La Vendée: the best quality, ac- 
cording to the fishermen’s traditions, is to be 
found opposite a picturesque little seaport in 
the south, called Les Sables d’Olonnes. Myri- 
ads of these beautiful little fishes begin to 
swarm up the coast, in shoals of some thirty 
feet wide, early in the spring. Go out a mile 
or so from the shore in one of the old, flat, 
lumbering fishermen’s boats, at this time of 
year, and you will see these shoals floating 
not far from the surface, and glittering like an 
infinite number of little aqueous prisms. The 
little shiners are countless, and wiggle along 
close together, packed almost as tightly as 
they are destined soon to be in those extremely 


| obstinate boxes, and move in so solid a mass 


that, unless you look very intently, you may 
imagine them to comprise but one big, glis- 
tening, many-colored sea monster. When they 
are young, they are, like human children, in- 
nocent and confiding, and fearing nothing, 
keep pretty close to the shore, and even at 
times run in shoals up the bays and inlets. 
As they grow bigger, however, which they do 
very fast as the summer advances, they begin 
to get suspicious, and more shy of the shore, 
and when they have become quite mature, 
cannot be induced to approach nearer than 
nine or ten miles from ‘man’s @arthly habita- 
tion. The sardines are very tender little fel- 
lows; they are as sensitive to raw and squally 
weather as an elderly lady with weak lungs. 
When it is warm and the sun shines bright, 
in what countless shoals do they dot the wa- 
ters! But let a chilly breeze come up, and 
the heavens become leaden, and you may 
scour the sea far and near, to catch sight of 
one of them, in vain. 

We get into one of the squat, ugly boats, 
with its queer, flat oars, and its rough and 
rather too leaky bottom, and push off from the 
rocks. There are with us four stout Breton 
fishermen, in coarse caps and blouses, and a 
pudgy Breton boy, with a big moon face and 
rather dull eyes, bronzed brown with a con- 
stant exposure to the sun. He is bareheaded, 
and his hair is the color of decayed tow. We 
are provided with several closely-woven nets, 
and in one corner of the boat is a tub full of 
cod roe. Cod roe is the bait wherewith the 
tender shiners are lured from their native ele- 
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Dropping ‘the Net. 


ment. The roe and milt of ling fish are also 
much used. This roe is imported, at consider- 
able cost, from Norway, and might be from 
the United States if our merchants and the 
Bretons knew it. Often the fishermen have to 
pay between twenty and thirty dollars,in gold 
per barrel for it, and they require some $400,000 
worth of it every fishing season. Each boat 
consumes yearly seventeen barrels of it. Some- 
times the fishermen mix with the roe a kind 
of shrimps, native to their coast, which are 
collected by odd old women in the salt marsh- 
es round about, and sold to the fishermen. 
These old women are called “‘chevrettieres,” 
which might be translated in owr American 
slang as ‘“‘shrimpists.” The fishermen say 
that these shrimps are only of use to disturb 
the water, for the sardines do not take to them 
as bait. When we have got out, by dint of 
persistent pulling, jerking, and bouncing, some 
three leagues from the shore, and, looking 
back, can see the coast of stormy old Biscay 
stretching dim and jagged for miles up and 
down, our chief fisherman, who uses his au- 
thority with sober sternness, and speaks very 
little, gives orders to stop rowing; and pres- 
ently we see why, for now the shoals of sar- 
dines begin to glisten all around in the water, 
four or five feet below the surface, and the 
fishing is about to begin. Slowly and care- 
fully the mesh is unwrapped, stretched out, 
and held over the boat’s side. Here comes a 
shoal of fine, fat little fellows, wiggling co- 
quettishly along, andquite unsuspicious of their 
danger. .The net is quickly and silently slid 
right down among them, not horizontally or 
slantingly, but perpendicularly, so that it 
floats like a little wall of thread. ‘Then, in an 
instant, captain plunges his hand in the roe, 
crusheg it out of lumps into bits, and scatters 
it thick and fast as near to the mesh as he can. 
The countless sardines rush for it headlong, 
and rush and jostle each other, and are so in- 
tent on the roe that, before they know it, 


. 





thousands of them are hopelessly entangled 
in the meshes, and stick there struggling. 
There are still multitudes left after the net is 
completely dotted with the poor, captive little 
creatures. The net is pulled up, another fresh 
net instantly inserted in its place, which gath- 
ers a harvest as plentiful as the preceding one. 
More roe is thrown out, and trickles fast down 
through the green waters; and thus again 
and again the nets are thrown and drawn in, 
laden heavy with their fishy burden. 

Observe that the sardines are not bagged 
in the nets, —as most fish caught with nets 
are, — but are caught in the meshes, and hang 
helplessly entangled in them, in a hopeless: 
though desperate struggle to set themselves 
free. And now the inside of the flat-bottomed 
boat is swarming with the shining, writhing 
mass; but they soon cease to writhe; for our 
remorseless captain proceeds to sprinkle salt 
over them, right and left. The reason of this 
is, that the sardine is the frailest and most 
delicate fish that swims. After he’ has been 
out of water an hour, he begins to decay, and 
the salt is sprinkled over him to preserve him 
temporarily until there is time to put him upon 
the market for sale, or till he can be consigned 
to the factories for permanent. preservation. 
But they are not so much salted when,.thus 
taken out of their native element but that they 
are mighty pleasant to the palate even of 
him who does not like salt fish. In the Breton 
towng and cities fresh sardines are a very fa- 
vorite, because cheap and delicious, article of 
food. Should you spend a night in one of 
them at about the period when the fishing is 
going on, you would be startled from your 
slumbers by a very queer, shrill, long-drawn- 
out cry under your windows. Should you 
summon courage, and have the curiosity, to 
jump out of bed and go to your window, you 
would see a great, brawny, leather-colored 
peasant woman passing along the street, clat- 
tering noisily with her big wooden shoes, and 
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you would discern upon her head a long, flat 
basket full of sardines. These she sells from 
door to door, going her rounds early enough to 
provide her fare for the breakfast-tables; she 
sells them for a cent or two each, though if 
she perceives you to be “‘ Anglais ” or “‘ Ameri- 
cain,” she will try to get double the ordinary 
price out of you. These sardines are only a 
very trifle salt: get your landlady to fry them 
in the peculiar Breton fashion, and you will 
have a most delicious, delicate, savory break- 
fast of them, fit for a king, and such a break-, 
fast, indeed, as kings themselves would only 
obtain by going where the sardines are; the 
mountain must come to Mohammed. They 
are, prepared in this way, the sweetest, and 
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tenderest, and juiciest of all the finny tribe. 


But, of course, by far the larger portion of the } 


sardines are sold by the fishermen to the fac- 
tories for preserving and sending them abroad. 
There are very many of these factories all 
along the Breton coast, and there is a lively 
competition among them to secure the freshest 
and healthiest fish. So it is captain’s great 
ambition, having duly got in and salted down 
his harvest, to hurry off and dispose of it be- 
fore his rivals, who may be seen dotting the 
waters at irregular distances for miles around, 
have a chance to anticipate him. We are 
therefore in a great hurry in our return voyage 
shoreward. Captain is anxious, and rips out 
savage, though to us quite incomprehensible, 
Bretonaths at the other men for not rowing 





on this side and that, to see if Pierre or Jacques 
is not making land before him. To be sure, 
there #s Jacques, frantically gesticulating, as he 
stands in the stem of his boat, and very 

nearly on a line with us, at sight of which 

captain grows more nervous and profane than 

ever, — my Parisian friend thinks he is sum- 

moning ten thousand imps or so to his aid, — 

and we lurch, and jerk, and crash so, that it 

seems as if every moment we were about to 

dump the whole of our precious load into the 

boiling waters of Biscay. At last, however, 

we make land in safety. Captain and his men 

carefully gather up the sardines in rude tubs 

and barrels; a little wagon is at hand, with a 

most solemn-faced little donkey saddled to it; 

and before we have had more than time to ob- 

serve that Jacques also is at his landing, and is 

going through similar exertions, off rattles cap- 

tain to the little town whose single topsy-turvy 
spire just peeps above a cliff half a mile away. 

We follow him as we can, for our legs are 
somewhat stiff from being so long cramped in 

the boat, and the shore is jagged and rocky, 

and difficult to creep along. 

Arrived at the ‘‘ confiserie,” as the preserving 
establishment is called, we find that the canny 
captain has already made his bargain with a 
sleek-looking man, in the office near the door, 

who is counting out some silvertohim. Cap- 
tain looks beaming, and hands a ten-sous piece 
to each of his men, who rush off to treat 
themselves, and, turning to us, tells us that 
he has secured six francs (a dollar and a 
quarter) per thousand for his boat-load. As 
the load counted between four and five thou- 
sand, it was a very successful day — for the 
average of a summer’s work to each man is 
not over about two hundred dollars. They, 
like our summet-resort hotels, have to make 
hay while the sun shines. 

The proprietors of the “‘ confiserie” lose no 
time in submitting their acquisition to the 
processes for preserving them. As we pass 
through the rooms nearest the office, we ob- 
serve piles of glistening tin boxes, of many 
sizes, neatly stowed on long shelves, ready to 
receive their contents now preparing for them 
farther on. The first thing that is. done to 
the fish is to wash and scrape them with great 
care; and this is done in a long room pro- 
vided with sinks for the purpose, by a number 
of strong, lusty-looking peasant women, who 
wear long linen caps, which extend owt hori- 
zontally at the back of their heads, and have 
metal chains around their necks. These women 
wash and clean the sardines with great rapid- 





more stoutly and steadily. He peers nervously 


ity, and take care that they are quite frée from 
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the sand and weeds which cling tothem. The 
heads and gills are then quickly and skilfully 
cut off with long, sharp, narrow-bladed knives, 
and the bodies are then lightly sprinkled with 
fine salt, which crystallizes on the surface, and 
is afterwards scraped off and given as a per- 
quisite to the women. Having been thus duly 
washed and salted, they are laid out to dry 
upon wire or willow frames : this is done in fine 
weather on the roofs; and sardines are much 
nicer if thus dried in the sun. But there is 
a long, slightly heated room where they are 
dried in case it is damp or rainy — as it very 
often is in inclement Brittany — out of doors. 
When they are thoroughly stiff and dry, they 
are thrown into caldrons of boiling oil, situ- 


ated in the cellars, and here they are left seeth- 
ing and sputtering for some two hours. Once 
more, on having been thus thoroughly cooked, 
they are laid out to dry. Then they are 
taken to a room where a large number of open 
tin boxes are arranged in rows along a series of 
tables,.and packed quickly therein, some of the 
boiling oil being poured on them. The lids are 
now fitted to the boxes, and these are subjected 
to a jet of hot steam for a specified time. They 
are thus sealed tight, and it is singular that 
after this subjection to the steam the boxes 
appear curved on both sides; if they are found 
not to be so, they are rejected as not air-tight. 
They are soldered, burnished, and labelled by 
the women, and sometimes are enamelled. 
About one hundred of these boxes are packed 
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in each wooden case, and thus forwarded to 
their destination. It is a curious fact about 
sardines, that the longer they are kept, so the 
box is not cracked or opened, the better they 
are; a long residence in the oil improves their 
complexion as well as their taste; they become 
mellow and fine after several years’ detention 
in their oily prison. Hundreds of thousands 
of these little boxes come yearly to thiscountry, 
giving to our housewives andeooks unlimited 
bother in opening them, and our tables a 
relish such as we could ill do without, while for 
a long journey or a picnic party they are well 
nigh indispensable. Indeed, so popular are 
these tiny inhabitants of restless Biscay, that 
other fish, much less delicious, are put up by un- 
scrupulous men, in a similar way, and labelled 
‘*Sardines;” but those who are accustomed 
to the real article will seldom be deceived. 


THE OLD AND NEW YEAR, 


BY H. H. BROWNE. 


ING mournfully, mournfully, bells! 
O, drearily, drearily ring! 
The old year’s almost through! 
For the Old ring mournful knells; 
But a merrier song we'll sing, 
A merrier'song for the New! 


The gray old year is dying; 

His hours are almost spent; 
His moments fast are flying; 

The midnight winds are sighing; 
The boughs in prayer are bent 

For the gray old year that’s dying! 


The’ sad old dying year 

Leaves many a heart a smarting, 
But joys he leaves us, too; 

And we'll give a friendly tear 
A tear for the old, at parting, 

For the old that once was new. 


He’s been a good, true friend; 

Good sermons he’s been preaching; 
Good seed has he been sowing; 

O, we might greatly mend 
Would we but heed the teaching 

Of the good old year that’s going! 


The Old, departing sadly, 

Bowed low with white locks streaming, 
Will come to us no more; 

The New comes blithe and gladly, 
With joy and hope all beaming, 

As the old year came before. 
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Adieu, old year, adieu! 

Your coming makes us gladder, 
And we’ve learned so much of you! 
But your days were all too few, 
And your going leaves us sadder; 

Adieu, old year, adieu! 


Ring merrily, merrily, bells! 
Now merrily, merrily ring! 
We've a sthile in place of a tear! 
Ring merrily, merrily, bells, 

O, merrily, merrily ring, 
Ring in the glad New Year! 


> 


LEGENDS OF THE NORTHLAND. 
THOR’S ADVENTURES IN UTGARD. 


BY M. A- WHEELWRIGHT. 


Bee wonderful city of Utgard stood in the 
middle of a vast desert plain. Neither 
trees nor grass grew around it; no flowers lifted 
up their bright faces, looking like stars scattered 
over the green sward; but in the very centre 
of a waste of sand arose the lofty walls and pin- 
nacles of the ‘‘ City of the Giants.” Thor and 
Loki, with their followers, Thialfi and Réska, 
came within sight of it just before noon, when 
they were weary with travelling and faint from 
want of food. 

‘*T cannot tell how we are to enter this 
place,” said Thor. ‘‘See, Loki, I must bend 
my head quite back upon my shoulders to dis- 
cerneven the top of the wall! and the gate 
seems closely barred.” 

“If I were sure they would give me some- 
thing to eat,” said Loki, ‘‘I would find*some 
way to get in, in spite of the gate; but I think 
we might creep between those bars, although 
the space seems so narrow.” 

They went up to the great gate and knocked 
long and loudly, but no one came at their 
summons: then Thor shook the heavy portal 
with all his strength; but he might as well 
have tried to move a mountain. At last he 
was forced to adopt Loki’s suggestion, and, 
with some difficulty, they forced themselves 
between the massive bars, and stood in the 
great square of the city. 

_Just before them they saw an immense hall, 
and through the open door they could dis- 
tinguish a number of men of gigantic size, 
sitting on the huge oaken benches which lined 
the hall. 

Thor and Loki entered at once, and passed 
up between the two rows of giants, until they 
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reached the upper end of the hall, where sat 
the King of Utgard; and bowing low before 
his throne, they told who they were and from 
whence they had come. 

For some moments he took no notice of their 
greeting; but at last, smiling contemptuously, 
he said to one of his own followers, — 

** Dost thou suppose that this stripling can 
be the god Thor, of whom we have heard 
such wonderful things? Why, he looks like a 
mere baby, compared with us!” Then, turn- 
ing to Thor, the king said, ‘‘ It may be that 
thou art more powerful than it seemeth; but 
one thing thou must know: No one, be he 
god or man, is allowed to remain here, unless 
he can excel all others in some one feat. Now, 
what can ye do?” 

Before Thor could answer, Loki spoke for 
himself: ‘‘I can eat as quickly as any one, my 
lord king, and I wish I cauld be allowed to try 
it; for, in truth, we met a giant in the forest, 
who ran away with our breakfast, and I am 
not used to go so long without food.” 

‘‘Thou mayst easily have the trial,” said 
the king. ‘‘ Come forth, Logi, and measure 


.thy appetite against this stranger’s, and bid 


them bring here a goodly quantity of meat.” 

Logi arose from one of the benches and 
placed himself opposite Loki, who said, with 
a sneer, — 

“‘T hope that thou art not very hungry, 
brother; for I have had no food for nearly two 
days, and if they do not give me meat enough, 
mayhap I will eat thee, also!” 

“‘ We will see,” said Logi, carelessly, just as 
an immense wooden trough filled with meat 
was brought in and placed between the two, 
who fell to eating voraciously. Loki was so 
much absorbed in disposing of his own dinner, 
that he had no time to notice how his rival 
was getting on, and they met in the very middle 
of the trough. 

‘*A drawn game! a drawn game!” shouted 
the spectators; but the king said, ‘‘ Look 
closer!” 

What was Thor’s astonishment when he 
saw that though Loki had eaten the meat and 
cleaned the bones thoroughly on his side, Logi 
had not only devoured both meat and bones, 
but had even consumed one half of the heavy 
wooden trough which held the food. 

“Wilt thou eat me now, my friend?” said 
Logi, as he rose from his place. 

‘I’ve had enough for once,” said Loki; ‘I 
always have a good appetite, but this time I 
am clearly the loser, and I wonder if Thialfi 
will come off any better.” 

Thialfi said modestly that he would run a 
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race with any one whom his majesty chose 
to appoint. 

‘‘Come out, then, to the plain,” said the 
king; ‘*thou mayst ‘truly be proud. if thou 
‘canst outstrip my servant Hugi, and I will give 
thee three good trials.” 

The king rose from his seat, and all the 
train followed him to the great gate, which 
was thrown wide open, for just beyond it was 
‘a noble race-ground. 

‘* Now, come here, Hugi,” said his master, 
‘‘ and show us if this stranger is a better runner 
‘than thou.” 

They started; but although Thialfi ran 
swiftly and well, Hugi ran so much faster that 
he reached the goal, and, turning back, he 
met his opponent, who had not yét passed 
over one quarter of the race-course. 

‘* Thou must step out faster if thou wilt win 
the race, Thialfi,” said the king; ‘‘ but I must 
own. that no one ever yet came here who was 
so swift of foot as thou art. Try again, and 
have good courage.” 

Thialfi was vexed at being outrun, and in 
the second trial he did his best; yet he was 
a full bow-shot from the goal when Hugi 
reached it. 

‘* Well done! well run!” cried his majesty. 
‘*T wish I had many such runners as this 
stranger; and yet I think that Hugi will win 
the race in every trial.” 

So it proved indeed; for when Thialfi had 
reached the half-way post for the third time, 
he saw Hugi standing quietly at the goal. 
Thor was not well pleased at the ill success 
of his companions, and said aloud, — 

‘* Since both my followers have been de- 
feated, I will try what Z can do; and if it 
please you, I will begin by drinking with any 
one.” 

‘*Let us go back to the palace,” said the 
king. ‘I have there a horn which some men 
empty at one draught; some are obliged to 
make two of it; but a mere boy can dispose of 
its contents in three!” 

They all returned to the great hall, and the 
cup-bearer, kneeling at Thor’s feét, handed 
him the drinkiag-horn filled to the brim. 

‘*It seems somewhat long, but not so very 
large,” said Thor, looking at it. ‘*I am rarely 
thirsty; so here I drink to your good health, 
my lord king!” 

He put the cup to his lips, and drank long 
and deeply, without even stopping to breathe, 
thinking that he should certainly drain the 
horn to its very dregs; but when he set it 
down, the liquor seemed to be hardly les- 
ened. = 
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‘“*A brave draught!” said the King of Ut- 
gard; ‘“‘but, by my word, I thought thou 
couldst do better than this. Doubtless thou 
wilt make up for it in the second pull.” 

Without answering, Thor drank again with 
all his might; but he found it rather hard to 
tip the horn so that he could drink easily, for 
its lower end seemed to be strangely fastened 
to the ground. When he had finished this 
draught the cup seemed to be rather more full 
than when he began, although it could still be 
carried without spilling. 

‘““O, pshaw!” said the king. ‘If this be 
the best that the hero of Valhalla can do, we 
men of Giant-Land need not fear him! Yet 
we will let him try once more, even though he 
has made two failures.” 

Thor was very angry, and determined to do 
his utmost, hoping to empty the horn; but, 
alas! the liquor was only a very little lower, 
and, without speaking, he set down the cup. 

‘* Thou art not quite so stout as we fancied,” 
said the king. ‘I foresee that thou canst not 
win any prize in our city; yet thou shalt try 
anything else that thou wilt; but I counsel 
thee not to attempt another feat.” 

“* Such draughts as I have just taken would 
not be reckoned small in Valhalla,” said Thor. 
‘¢ Set me some other task, and see if I will not 
accomplish it.” 

‘¢ We have a trifling game here, in which we 
exercise none but children,” said the king, 
carelessly; ‘it is only to lift my cat. from 
the ground: to be sure, he is a fine, large 
animal, but I should never have proposed this 
to thee, if I had not plainly seen thy weak- 
ness.” 

Before Thor could answer, an immense gray 
cat came from behind the king’s seat, and 
sprang upon the floor of the hall. Thor put 
his right hand under its body, and strove hard 
to lift it from the ground; but the cat arched 
its back, and could nct be moved: then he 
seized it with both hands, and put forth all his 
wonderful strength; but only one of the crea- 
ture’s fore-paws was raised from the ground. 

‘*Just as I thought,” said the king; “the 
cat is large, certainly, but the god Thor is as a 
mere child when he is compared with us.” 

“It is no cat! There must be some wicked 
enchantment here!” said the angry god. ‘Ye 
call me a child; but let me see any one who 
dares to come and wrestle with me, now that 
I am in wrath, and, asI live, he shall repent 
his boldness!” 

The king looked slowly along the two rows 
of giants, who sate on either side of the hall, 
and then said, — 
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‘*Really, Thor, I see no one here who would 
not think it quite beneath his dignity to wrestle 
with thee — it would be mere play to any one 
of my train—but, Hugi, call hither my old 
nurse, Elli. If thou canst throw her down, 
Thor, then one of us will try chances with 
thee.” 

A poor, pitiful old woman came slowly hob- 
bling into the grand hall; she was lame and 
almost blind, her hair was white as snow, and 
she was very deaf. 

‘Is this the man I am to wrestle with?” 
mumbled the toothless crone. ‘‘ He’s only a 
slender young fellow; I’ve laid many a stronger 
man low in my time, and shall do it again; 
so, come on, my lad. Ho, ho! thou wilt feel 
no shame if Elli conquers thee, for no one has 
ever yet been able to withstand her power.” 

‘*T have never wrestled with a woman,” said 
Thor, ‘* but now I must do it; so look well to 
thyself, good dame.” 

The contest was long and violent. The old 
woman stood as firmly as a mountain, and 
when Thor tightened his hold and put forth 
more strength, they swayed this way and that. 
Now Thor seemed to gain, and then to lose, 
while all the king’s followers looked on with 
breathless interest. At last Elli so far pre- 


vailed as to bring Thor down upon one knee, 
and then she loosed her hold and permitted 


him to rise. 

‘* Ah, ha!” she said; ‘‘ the gods in Asgard 
will never sneer at us again, since a feeble old 
woman has been able to conquer their bravest 
hero!” 

‘* Let us have done with this,” said the king, 
who perceived that Thor was very angry; ‘‘ no 
one else careth to wrestle with thee, and it is 
growing late; so we will all go to supper.” 

The most honorable places were given to 
Thor and his companions; but, though the 
feast was magnificent, the strangers did not 
care to eat, for they were all sadly ashamed of 
their grievous failure. 

At day-dawn they were all ready to start for 
their home in Asgard; and Thor said, ‘ Let 
us steal out quietly, so that no one may see us 
go; for these giants will laugh at us.” 

But when they reached the great gate, they 
saw the King of Utgard himself standing 
there, and offering to go with them for a part 
of the way. 

‘¢ What dost thou think of Utgard, Thor?” 
he‘said, when they were fairly out of the city. 

‘*T cannot endure to think of my failure,” 
said Thor; ‘‘and what grieves me most is that 
ye will all consider me a vain, silly boaster.” 

‘*Not so,” said the king; ‘‘I swear by my 
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right hand that ye shall never enter the city 
of Utgard again, so long as I can prevent it; 
for surely such feats as thine were never yet 
seen among gods or men!” 

‘* But I was beaten in everything that I tried 
to do,” said Thor. ‘‘I cannot understand what 
you mean.” 

“You were not beaten in anything,” said 
theking. ‘I was Skrymir, the giant, whom 
ye met in the forest; the wallet of provisions. 
which ye could not open was bound with iron 
wire, and every knot was a charm, so that it 
could not be loosed. I carried before me 
an invisible mountain, which thou wilt find 
just within the forest; it contains three glens, 
one of them wonderfully deep, and these were: 
made by the blows of thy mallet. Truly, 
Utgard would have had no king to-day if it 
had not been for that friendly mountain.” 

‘* All this may be true,” said Thor, impa- 
tiently; ‘‘but howcan ye account for what I 
saw with my own eyes within the city?” 

‘‘ Easily enough,” said the king. ‘Thy fol- 
lower, Loki, certainly had a wonderful appe- 
tite; but Log? was nothing less than devour- 
ing fire, which can consume not only the 
meat and the bones, but the vessel which holds. 
them. Thialfi, indeed, ran swiftly and well, 
but his opponent, Hugi, is Thought ; and what 
can keep pace with that? When thou didst 
try to empty the drinking-horn, thou wast 
able to accomplish a most marvellous feat, 
for the lower end of the horn reached away-to. 
the sea-shore, and thy three draughts have 
sunk the ocean so much that men call it the 
“* ebb-tide.” Andeven J was terror-stricken 
when I saw thee lift one of the cat’s paws from 
the floor; for what seemed to be a cat was, in 
reality, the great Midgard Serpent, which 
binds the earth together by holding his tail 
in his mouth. Thy hand had raised him 
so high that he was barely able to keep the 
tip of his tail between his teeth; if thou hadst 
put forth a little more strength, the earth. 
must have flown in pieces! Then, in wres- 
tling with Elli, thou didst not know that Elli 
is OLp AGE, to whose power we must all sub-- 
mit, sooner or later.” 

“But I can come again to Utgard, and do: 
better! ” exclaimed Thor. 

‘‘Never dare to come near my city again,” 
said the king. ‘‘I will not let thee enter its: 
gates; so, now, fare ye well!” 

Thor grasped his mallet to throw it at the 
head of the King of Utgard; but lo! he had dis- 
appeared. And when they turned to look at 
the city —the lofty walls, the stately domes 
and towers, the high barred gates which they. 
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had just left, had all vanished like a dream; 
and Thor with his companions stood alone in 
the middle of a desert plain. * 

‘‘ This is witchcraft indeed,” said Loki. ‘‘I 
really wish that his majesty had given us 
some provision for our journey before he 
spirited away the city, for we have not even 
had breakfast.” 

‘*T verily believe that thou canst think of 
nothing but thy appetite, Loki,” said Thor, 
angrily. ‘‘ But see that ye tell no tales of this 
journey when we reach Asgard. I am not 
very proud of my adventures this time, and 
have no wish to talk of them.” 

The homeward road was familiar to them 
now, and as they walked fast, they saw, just 
at nightfall, the little hut of Ugo, the peasant, 
the father of Thialfi and Réska. 

‘“‘There is our home, Thialfi,” said little 
Réska, clapping her hands. ‘There is my 
own dear little black goat; and there are your 
two goats, my lord Thor, and the car is all 
ready, too. Do not take my brother Thialfi 
away with you.” 

‘*T would rather go with my master, Réska,” 
said Thialfi. ‘‘ You will stay with our mother, 
and take care of our little black goat; but I 
must go to seek my fortune.” 

That night Thor and Loki slept in the rude 
hut, and the next day they went back to As- 
gard; but no one ever heard Thor boast of 
his success in Utgard, the City of the Giants. 


POETS’ HOMES. 
THOMAS SOUTHWOOD SMITH. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


i iy has not been my fortune to meet with any 
man so thoroughly Christian as the emi- 
nent Unitarian author whose name graces 
this article. At once a charming poet, ‘a pro- 
found physician, a practical and far-seeing 
philosopher and philanthropist, his whole 
life was devoted to the good of his fellow- 
creatures. 

Thomas Southwood Smith was born in the 
west of England, in 1790, and died in Florence, 
Italy, December 10, 1861, at the good old age 
of seventy-one. 

He was educated at the Baptist College of 
Bristol, England, and completed his medical 
education in Edinburgh. Robert Hall was his 
fellow-student at the Baptist College; but the 
divergence of their religious views broke up 
their intimacy, although each retained for the 
other a great intellectual regard. 
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In 1819 Southwood Smith published his 
chief religious work, the Divine Government, 
in which he unfolds his theory of Unitarian- 
ism. Coleridge, who was, in the vigor of his 
eintellect, a pronounced Unitarian, told me 
that “it was the poetical aspect of his old 
faith; ” for, as we know, the author of Christa- 
bel became a strict Unitarian in his later days. 
Despite the beauty and simplicity of the 
style, and the close reasoning of the Divine 
Government, it received little attention from 
the critics or the public, the sale being entirely 
confined to the peculiar sect whose doctrines 
it so ably expounded. 
- In 1820 he abandoned the capital of Scot- 
land, and went to that Mzlstrom of mind and 
money, London. Here he laid the foundation 
of that reputation which, in a few years, made 
him the chief physician of the British metrop- 
olis. Indeed, Dr. Conquest, himself an emi- 
nent physician, said that Dr. Southwood 
Smith was “the physician of the physicians,” 
and that ‘‘he was their teacher, and the rest 
only his disciples.” 

Being a man of great industry, he devoted 
all the time he could spare from his profes- 
sional duties to literature, and was a frequent 
contributor to the Westminster Review, then 
recently founded by Jeremy Bentham, Dr. 
Bowring, Dr. Birkbeck, and men of similar 
tastes. His article entitled ‘‘ The Use of the 
Dead to the Living” made a marked sensa- 
tion, not only for its admirable reasoning, but 
for the practical force of its conclusions. 

In 1825 he was appointed physician to the 
London Fever Hospital, and soon after re- 
ceived a similar appointment to the Eastern 
Dispensary. - 

In 1830 he published his celebrated work, 
entitled a Treatise on Fever, which is now 
considered by all medical students as the text- 
book of that form of disease. Four years 
afterwards, he gave to the world the first vol- 
ume of a work which was never destined to 
be completed. This was the Philosophy of 
Health, in which he described, with won- 
derful felicity and accuracy, the laws of life 
and the natural history of decay. Some eight‘ 
years afterwards, he published the second vol- 
ume, in the preface of which he announced 
that another volume would finish the work. 
Unfortunately for the world, this was never 
destined to appear; for his numerous duties 
as commisioner for the factory children, to 
which he had been appointed in 1832, with his 
professional engagements, absorbed his entire 
time. In 1838 he published his. pamphlet on 
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tality. In this he maintained that it was pos- 
sible not only to modify and diminish, but to 
remove the causes altogether, by sanitary reg- 
ulations. This led Parliament to appoint a 
sanitary commission to put an end to cruelty 
and over-work of children in factories and 
mines. Dr. Smith was appointed one of the 
commissioners, and the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
then Lord Ashbury, was made chairman. 

In 1848 Dr. Smith was made chairman of a 
new commission, called the Board of Public 
Health, and was rewarded for his labors in 
this direction with a pension of three hun- 
dred pounds for life. This, with his practice 
as consulting physician, enabled him to pass 
the rest of his life in comparative comfort. 

In his twenty-third year he had married a 
lady of considerable temper, by whom he had 
two daughters, both of whom made some 
mark in the world by their literary attain- 
ments. . 

In person, Southwood Smith was below the 
medium height, and heavily built, though not 
corpulent. As Talfourd said of him one day, 
* he was of a chunky build.” His face was of 
the true Napoleonic cast, his forehead being 
very fine. His chin was pronounced, which 
was all the more visible from a remarkably 
short upper lip. 

He talked with great deliberation, and chose 
his words with so much care, that they were 
fit for the printer as he uttered them. 

On the death of Jeremy Bentham, in 1832, 
Southwood Smith delivered a lecture on that 
great jurist over his dead body, which was laid 
on the table of the Medical School, in Webb 
Street, near London Bridge. 

The face only was exposed, the rest of the 
body being covered with a pall. Around the 
table were grouped the old friends of the de- 
parted philosopher, while on the benches of 
the lecture-room were seated the general con- 
gregation. While Southwood Smith — who 
had been Bentham’s physician, and who had 
attended him in his last illness — was pro- 
nouncing his funeral eulogy, a tremendous 
and sudden storm burst out, and the vivid 
play of the lightning upon the face of the 
peaceful dead made a picture which I shall 
never forget. There lay the form of a man 
who had carried a new light into jurispru- 
dence, and whose persistent efforts had so 
enlarged®the sphere of human usefulness. 
The play of the intermittent flashes on the 
calm face of death was very solemn and strik- 
ing, while the cold, measured, and passionless 
voice of the lecturer completed a picture we 
have never seen equalled. 
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Southwood Smith told me an anecdote of 
Bentham quite in keeping with his doctrine. 
A few hours before he breathed his last, he 
inquired of the doctor if it was possible for 
him to survive his present attack. Upon be- 
ing assured that it was not, the dying sage 
said, ‘‘Then, my dear lad, minimize my suf- 
ferings.” 

Beritham left his body to Southwood Smith, 
who had the skeleton prepared and padded 
out to the size of life. The face was carefully 
represented by a waxen mask, to which his 
long, white locks were attached. This, in a 
suit of his clothes, was placed on the chair he 
used to sit in, and was enclosed in a glass 
case, which formed the chief feature of the 
Doctor’s Hall in his residence in New Broad 
Street, London. On the anniversary of his 
death, Southwood Smith always gave a din- 
ner at his city apartments, the case being 
wheeled into the dining-room, and placed at 
the head of the table. 

I remember on one of these occasions I was 
present, the rest of the guests being Bell, the 
well-known anatomist; Dickens; Thackeray; 
Effingham Nelson, the publisher; Stevens, the 
present proprietor of the London Family Her- 
ald, and one or two others. With the excep- 
tion of myself and Stevens, all of them have 
rejoined the great philosopher and his friend 
in the spirit land. Where this relic of mortal- 
ity now is, I know not; but it is doubtless 
still in existence. 

It was a pleasant sight to see the doctor at 
home. In the summer he lived at Loughton, 
some ten miles or so from London. This isa 
charming village on the border of Epping For- 
est, Essex. The doctor’s cottage was really just 
in the fringe of the fine old wood, so renowned 
in English history for its merry-makings and 
Mayings in the time of bluff King Hal, the 
Blue Beard of English monarchs, and his red- 
haired daughter, good Queen Bess, who might 
be called La Reine Carrotte of thatera. South- 
wood Smith had been separated from his wife, 
and lived with his two nieces, Mary Gillies, 
the authoress, and her sister Margaret, the 
princess of portrait painters. In addition to 
these were his grandchildren, Miranda and 
Gertrude Hill, the daughters of his eldest 
daughter, Emily, who had married Mr. Hill, 
the well-known educational writer. 


——__———_—_—— 


—— Always keep a.supply of good temper 
on hand, for it makes the wheels of our human 
life run without friction. 





THE FIRE JUBILEE.—THE STORY OF PRINCE BLADUD. 


THE FIRE JUBILEE. 


BY MARY R. WHITTLESEY. 


The elves of the air, 
Water-sprites, and demons of fire; 
They had seen the foundations, broad and 
fair, 
Laid side by side in the upper air, | 
Of a mighty temple, where they should hold 
High carnival over man’s perishing gold, 
Of a granite pyre 
Built with man’s toil and gathered gold, 
For the fiends of the air, and water, and 
fire. 
They toiled not; but nights, when the winds 
were high, ‘ 
Rehearsed for the jubilee, by and by. 


. Heel had planned for it long, 
* 


Fire! Fire! in turret and spire, 
On the earth, in the air, 
In granite piles, where 
The very stones burn. 
Now the elves of the air, 
And the demons of fire, 
Dart and leap in their horrible glee, 
Hand in hand with the water-sprites free. 
For ¢his is the Fire Jubilee. 


‘*Despair! for our wealth to ashes is turn- 
ing!” 
‘Who muttered ‘ Despair’? 
Not while a stone may be saved from the 
burning. 
We will fight the flames for the mastery, 
As our forefathers fought for liberty.” 


O for a pencil pointed with fire, 

To write how the courage of man rose higher 

Than the leaping flames, in their fierce desire! 

How cheerful Hope kept Despair at bay, 

Through fire-lit night, and smoke-dimmed 
day! 

And the jubilee, which the fiends did plan, 

Was a triumph-time for the soul of man. 


O for a voice as pure ang sweet 

As Leutner’s, joyfully to sing 
Of the hands that were swift, and the feet that 

were fleet, 

Help and comfort to bring! 
Of the sympathy, which kindled faster 
Than flashed the news of the great disaster; 
Till from city to city, and over the sea, 
Thrilled an impulse of pity as instant and free 
As the mother’s love for the babe on her knee. 


Last June, when musicians from many lands 
Came trooping hither in joyous bands, 
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Revealings our startled spirits caught, 
By choral harmonies newly taught, 

Of the brotherhood of man. 
And now again have words, inwrought 
In our inmost hearts, to the light been 

brought : — 

‘* We love one another; 
We are all as the children of one fond mother ; 
And whenever we injure one another, 
it ts as though we had wounded our mother, 
Our gentle sister, our younger brother ; 
As though we had maimed our nobler selves, 
Obeying a demon that in us delves 

To thwart Humanity's plan.” 


‘¢ We will build more wisely,” the losers say. 
‘*Q, never more may the fire-fiends play 
With our toil-earned wealth till it melts away!” 
And as long as fire enkindles fire, 

Or man springs with @noble, swift desire 

To help his brother ’midst sorrows dire, 

So long, methinks, we shall all remember 
The Fire Jubilee that was held in November. 


THE STORY OF PRINOE BLADUD. 
BY MISS M. T. HUNTER. 


ANY, many years ago, before Julius Cesar 
invaded Britain, there reigned a king, 
whose only son, Prince Bladud, was afflicted 
with leprosy, a disease regarded with such, 
horror, that its victims were ruthlessly driven 
from their homes to seek refuge where they 
could. Even the only son of the king and 
queen, a handsome and accomplished prince, 
enjoyed no immunity from this custom; and, 
despite his mother’s entreaties, his royal father 
was forced to yield to the stern demand of his 
council, and expel his son from the city, in 
order to prevent contagion. The unfortunate 
prince bade adieu to his parents with bitter 
tears, for the parting must, as he thought, 
be final. His weeping mother suspended a 
ring of carved agate around his neck, bidding 
him by this token to assure her of his identity 
should his cure be effected in the lapse of years, 
and enable him to return to court. This seemed 
at that time a fond and vain hope, as no cure 
was then known for this loathsome disease. 
Bladud now wandered forth friendless .and 
alone, and only by the friendlysintervention 
of a shepherd lad obtained employment as a 
swineherd with an old man, who was too 
nearly blind to manage his charge without 
assistance. He quickly gained his master’s 


.| confidence, and often staid away from home 
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for a week at a time, subsisting on the acorns, 
roots, and pig-nuts which fed the swine. 

One day, in the course of his wanderings, 
he came in sight of the bright River Avon, 
and desiring to cross it, returned home to ask 
his master’s leave, which was readily granted, 
as the rich country beyond the river promised 
better nourishment for the herd. Many of 
these, to Bladud’s dismay, had become in- 
fected with leprosy; and as he could not cure 
them, the unhappy boy sought to conceal this 
new misfortune from his master by keeping 
his charge out of sight. 

Having crossed the river at a shallow ford 
now called Swinford (or Swinesford, from this 
event), Bladud’s astonishment was great to 
see his pigs rush with frantic speed to some 
springs of water oozing from some boggy land 
at the bottom of a valjey, and roll over one 
another with delight, as #possessed. His efforts 
to drive them out again were long unavailing, 
and after a retreat to the woods in search of 
acorns, they returned to plunge headlong into 
the swamp. The prince, being of a reflective 
nature, concluded that there must be some 
medicinal virtue in these springs in which the 
herd so delighted; and which proved to be of 
warm, salt water, and after several days, to 
his unspeakable joy, he found the leprosy 
diminished among the swine. A few weeks 
completed the cure; and finding his charge 
restored to a sound condition, Bladud was en- 
couraged to follow their example, and bathed 
frequently in the healing springs. Complete 
success crowned his perseverance, and after 
a time the silvery Avon reflected his smooth, 
handsome features, no longer disfigured with 
scales and blotches. With a thankful heart 
the prince now led back his charge to their 
master, to whom he related his wonderful 
story,. which was received at first with in- 
credulity; but at length convinced, the old 
herdsman agreed to go with his former servant 
tO the royal city. Here they arrived at the 
time of a great annual feast, and with much 
difficulty, after rude jostling with the crowd, 
the disguised prince found a place of conceal- 
ment behind a pillar in the pavilion near the 
seat of his royal mother. She looked pale 
and sorrowfuls scarcely tasting the dainties 
before her, and openly lamented her son’s hard 
fate while she was surrounded with luxury. 
Touched by+her fond remembrance, Bladud 
slipped from behind his pillar unperceived, 
and dropped the agate ring into her cup. 
When this goblet was filled with wine at the 
king’s behest, and the queen was about to taste 
the sparkling liquor, the ring caught her eye, 
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and with a cry of joy she exclaimed, ‘‘My 
son! my son!” 

The prince, in his rude, swineherd’s garb, 
now came forward, and kneeling before the | 
royal pair, claimed their blessing and pro- 
tection. When he had established his iden- 
tity, he was received with acclamations by the 
assembled court, and soon reinstated in all 
the privileges of his rank and birth. He never 
forgot the humble friend of his time of exile 
and distress; and when, in due time, he suc- 
ceeded to his father’s throne, he erected a city 
near the healing springs, on the site of which 
now stands the city of Bath, in England. Tra- 
dition says that Prince Bladud was the father 
of King Lear. 


———_.——_.. 


THE LETTER. 
BY MARIE. 
[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


ELCOME, thrice welcome, to the weary 
heart, 
For messages of love thou dost impart 
To friends so dear. 
But many a time, within the snowy fold 
Come tales of sorrow to the world untold, 
Saddest to hear. 


The glorious morning sun has risen high; 
The birds sing gayly as they quickly fly 
From tree to tree; 
The cottage porch is filled with sunshine 
bright, 
And sitting there, just in its cheery light, 
A shadowy form. 


Bowed with the weight of many a care, 
And years have left their traces there, 
Upon that brow. 
But happiness lights up the sunken eye, 
As news from dearly loved ones checks each 
sigh, 
And hope draws near. 


That tiny messenger gom o’er the sea 

A longer lease of life has brought to thee, 
So near thine end. 

‘*T still must live,” she humbly prays, 

“‘O Father, through these summer days; 
My son will come.” 


The loving Father hears the mother’s prayer, 
And once again she clasps her boy so fair 

To her fond heart. 
Then, with a blessing on the youthful head, 
The arms relax; the troubled spirit’s fled 

To Him who gave. 





THE HUNTER’S CAMP.—DON DICKENS. 


THE HUNTER'S OAMP. 
THE FULL-PAGE PRIZE REBUS. 


To THE SUBSCRIBERS OF OUR Boys AND 
GiRLs. 


HE Prize Rebus submitted with this num- 
ber of the Magazine contains the names 
of native and foreign birds. 

I should be happy to claim the credit of this 
most ingenious rebus; but the drawing alone 
is mine, the general design and arrangement 
being the idea of a lad of twelve, whose name 
will be announced after the prize is awarded. 

It has been drawn and engraved with all 
possible care, and will, I trust, prove intelligi- 
ble. While all the several articles have a 
meaning, I will state that every dine does not bear 
a hidden meaning. It would have been impos- 
sible to produce a pictorial effect without some 
unnecessary lines. And furthermore, I cannot 
promise that some parts of the picture may 
not be fairly interpreted in more than one 
way. I find it simply impossible for one mind 
to anticipate the working of two or three hun- 
dred other miinds; but, as you will learn from 
the editorial columns, the prize is this time 
promise@ to the most correct answer, and in 
this way, I trust, will be awarded to your en- 
tire satisfaction. 

To aid the committee in their no easy task 
let me remind you that every solution, to re- 
ceive any attention, must be written out after 
the manner of the solutions given each month 
in the Magazine, and at the end should give 
the sum total of names, that it may be seen at 
a glance, without the trouble of counting, 
whether the answer approximates a correct 
result. 

To the fortunate winner I tender in advance 
my congratulations; and each and all of you 
will know more of ornithology, I am quite 
sure, after interpreting this puzzling page. 

L. B. HUMPHREY. 


b@> All communications regarding the Re- 
bus should be addressed to ‘Oliver Optic’s 
Magazine.” No others will receive attention. 
— Ep. 


—— AceEsiLaus, the Spartan, charged his 
friends, just before his death, that no fiction 
or counterfeit —so he called statues — should 


be made of him. ‘For if I have’ done any 
honorable deed,” he said, ‘that is my mon- 
ument; but if I have done none,-all your 
statues will signify nothing.” a 





DON DICKENS. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


OT a Spanish, but a Newfoundland 

*“‘don,” and he came from Nova Scotia. 
He was a strong, large creature; so strong, 
even when very young, that a horse-chain 
could not hold him unless it was of forty- 
horse power. He belonged to a little boy of 
Beverly, Master Robert W. Lovett, and was a 
great pet in more senses than one. 

The way his name happened to be changed 
from Don Lovett to Don Dickens was this (I 
use the words of his tittle master) : — 

‘*It was a great grief for me to part with the 
dog; but we close our house in the winter and 
board in the city, and could not find any one 
to board him. He was sold to a gentleman in 
Boston, who sent him as a present to Mr. 
Charles Dickens. The gentleman who bought 
him paid me one hundred dollars for him. 

**A little while after he arrived, I heard 
that he was on board ship sixty days, and 
when he landed he was so wild that it took a 
young man a half day to take him a half 
mile, as the dog led the man over fields and 
walls, and everything that came in his way.” 

Some of the little boys may, perhaps, be 
interested to know what became of Don; so 
I will copy here a letter from the ever-beloved 
Dickens to young Master Lovett: — 


‘*Mr. Charles Dickens is glad to inform the 
unknown young friend who was once the 
owner of his Newfoundland dog, Don, that 
the said dog has grown very big and fat, and 
is the father of a son exactly like him, who is 
named Bumble. Don and Bumble, and four 
other very large dogs, follow their master in 
his country walks, and are the terror of all 
beholders. 

**When Bumble was a very small dog in- 
deed (though large enough to know better), 
he ate up his father’s dinner, and also the din- 
ner of the four other very large dogs, and im- 
mediately fainted away. 

“Boston, 26th February, 1868.” 


This young Bumble became afterwards 
Dickens’s favorite dog. 


—— WHEN Scipio the Younger stood for 
the consulship, Appius Claudius, his rival, 
boasted that he could salute all the Romans by 
their names, while Scipio scarce knew any of 
them.. ‘You say true,” replied the latter, 
‘* for it has been my care not to know many, 
but that all might know me.” 
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OHRISTMAS EVE. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


HRISTMAS EVE the wide world over, 

And Christmas chimes are sounding; 
Christmas trees their buds discover, 
With ‘Christmas gifts abounding. 


The moonbeams on the snow-drifts shed 
Strike out a sudden splendor; 

And all the heavenly fields are spread 
With starlight bright, yet tender. 


The windowgpanes are white with frost, 
In tracery of flowers, 

Bringing again the summers lost 
To bloom through Christmas hours. 


O, happy night, whose blessed days 
Across the ages shine, 

Lighting the darkness of our days 
With promises divine! 


NEW ZEALAND KIWI. 


A BIRD without wings? Yes, indeed, 

astonishing as it may seem, there is on 
theislands of Australia and New Zealand a 
strange sort of bird which has no wings, called 
by naturalists Apteryx Australis, or Wingless 
Emu, and Kiwi by the natives. He is a big, 
clumsy fellow, standing about two feet in height, 
shaped something like a penguin, and has a 
very long, straight bill, with which he seizes 
the insects and worms on which he feeds. 

It is plain that Nature never intended this 
strange bird to fly, for, besides having only 
the very smallest stumps instead of wings, 
it has no hollow bones filled with air, 
which other birds have to render them more 
buoyant in their flight. But the Kiwi is 
compensated for his lack of power to fly by 
being able to run with an ostrich-like swift- 
ness. When pursued, he takes refuge in bur- 
rows, hollow trees, and in clefts of the rocks. 
His cry resembles a loud whistle, and the 
‘ natives entrap the poor bird by imitating it. 

They have one fine point in their character, 
and that is, a strong attachment to each other. 
When the female has been taken, the male is 
easily caught, owing to his reluctance to leave 
her; but he will defend himself and his mate 
vigorously with the sharp spurs with which 
his feet are provided. 

Although very unlike an owl in looks, 
the Kiwi is like him in sleeping by day and 
waking by night. There was once —and it 
may be there still — a living specimen of this 
singular bird in the London Zodlogical Gar- 
dens, but we believe none has ever been brought 
to this country. . t 





WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 
BY ALICE M. ADAMS. 
[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


‘_ festal scene is at its height within, 
The myriad lights their radiance shed 
around, 
And tripping feet and blithe and happy hearts 
Are keeping time to music’s sweetest sound. 


Darkness without holds his unbending sway, 
Save where the twinkling stars shine out 
above, 
On child of poverty as child of wealth, 
Upon the outcast too, with eyes of love. 


Little think they within the portals grand 
Of her who stands without the stately gate; 


4 Little they dream what weary weight of woe 


One tithe of all their riches could abate. 


Poor wanderer, crouching at the rich man’s 
door, 
Watching with longing eyes the scene of 
mirth, R 
Thy worn and pallid face a story tells, 
Sorrow has been thy dreary lot on garth. 


From early morn till midnight hour rings out 
The same old tale of poverty and grief, 

Fierce hunger gnawing at the aching heart; 
She oft has prayed grim death to send relief. 


O, ye within the pale of wealth and power, 
Forget not those who cower at your gate. 
Mayhap the wretch who humbly begs her 

bread, 
In days long since gone by, was, like thee, 


great. 


Think, stately belle, before whose sway all 
bow, 
Mayhap the wretched woman gazing there 
Was once the worshipped of a lofty home, 
Of fairest forms was once most fair. 


None knoweth what thy future lot may be; 
Perhaps the beggar crouching at thy door 
May give to thee the longed-for crust of bread, 

The balm of hope into thy heart may pour. 


And ye within your stately dwellings here, 
Forget not those who stand without the pale, 

And you with all the joys of home and friends, 
Remember those without the pleasant vale. 


For One above looks kindly down on all, 
On rich and poor alike, where’er they be; 

And He who bids us give to those who ask 
Will make thy giving doubly blest to thee. 
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THE BOSTON DIP. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. Moses MULLIGRUB, once 
Proprietor of a Fish-cart, now a rich Spec- 
ulator; Monstzur ADONIS, a Dancing- 
Master; Mr. RicHARD DASHER, a Fast 
Man; Mr. LAVENDER Kips, an Exquisite ; 
Mrs. Moses Mu.Luicrus, Miss IpA MULLI- 
GRUB, Miss EvA MULLIGRUB. 


CostuMEs. — Full Evening Dress. 


ScENE. — Handsome Drawing-room in Mon- 
sizuR Aponis’s Academy. Entrances, R., 
L., and c. Lounges, R. and L. Screen, L. 
corner, back. ‘Two chairs, R. and L. of door 
in flat. 


Music, as curtain rises, Strauss’ waltz, *‘ Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube.” Muss Ipa and Miss 
Eva discovered waltzing, introducing the 
“* Boston Dip.” They waltz a few moments, 
then stop. Music ceases. 


Ida. Now, isn’t that delightful ? 

£va. Delightful! It’s positively bewitch- 
ing. Bless that dear Monsieur Adonis. He 
deserves a crown of roses for introducing to 
his assembly the latest Terpsichorean nov- 
elty. O, we shall have a splendid time to- 
night! 

Ida. Especially as those charming waltz- 
ers, Messrs. Richard Dasher and Lavender 
Kids, ‘‘ the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form,” are to honor us with their presence. 

Eva. Yes, indeed. What would the dance 
be without them? 

Ida. Not worth the trouble of dressing. 
But don’t you think that Mr. Dasher is a little 
too attentive to Miss Eva Mulligrub, —eh, 
sister? 

Eva. Not more. attentive, certainly, than 
is Mr. Lavender Kids to her charming ister, 
Miss Ida Mulligrub. — Eh, sister? 

Zda. But seriously, Eva, I begin to think 
that you are carrying this. matter a little too 
far. Mr. Dasher might reasonably expect, 
from the partiality you unhesitatingly show 





for his society, and the smiles you bestow 
upon him, to be considered your lover. 

£va. You begin tothink. Why, bless you, 
Ida, I’ve thought, and thought, and thought, 
for a long time, that were I Mr. Lavender Kids, 
I should pop the question at once, so undenia- 
bly entranced are you by his attentions. 

Ida. Eva! 

Eva. Ida! , 

Ida. You're talking nonsense. 

Eva. Well, you began it. 

Ida. But you know you like Mr. Dasher. 
Eva. To be sure I do. He's the best 
waltzer in the city — graceful, agreeable, and 
decidedly good-looking. 

Ida. And you would marry him? 

Eva. Not unless he asked me, and then — 

Ida. And then — 

£va. 1 should remember that he is con- 
sidered a fortune-hunter, that he is too fand 
of horses, that possibly he might have an eye 
on father’s bank-book, that I don’t want such 
a husband, and should very sweetly, calmly, 
but decidedly say, No, thank you, Mr. Dasher. 

Zda. Exactly what I should say to Mr. Kids, 
without the sweetness and calmness. 

Eva. I hope we shall not have the chance, 
for then, of course, we should lose their so- 
ciety — and they are such superb waltzers. 

Ida. But what in the world could have pos- 
sessed mother to have us come soearly? ‘* Hur- 
ry; girls, hurry!” And here we are before the 
hall is lighted. 

Eva. I’m sure I don’t know. It’s one of 
her whims. One would hardly think that, at 
her age, she would care for dancing. 

Ida. But she does. I caught her to-day at- 
tempting a waltz before the glass in her room; 
and such work as she did make of it! 

Eva. She's not very nimble, with her 
weight of years and flesh; but she would 
come to-night, and without father, too. 

Ida. Catch him in sucha place! No doubt 
he’s already snoring at home in his easy-chair, 
speculating on corner lots in his dreams. 

Eva. Better that than the old life, drag- 
ging a handcart through the streets, and 
shouting, ‘‘ Cod! haddock! halibut! eel — eel 
—eel— eels!” e 
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Ida. Why, Eva, don’t speak of that; and 
such a noise, too! 

Zva. Whocares? Everybody knows what 
‘we once were, and I, for one, am not going to 
be ashamed of father’s old occupation. He 
has made money in an honest way; so let us 
have no false pride, Ida. *©Cod! haddock! 
halibut! eel — eel — eel — eels!” 


Enter Mrs. MULLIGRUB, Cc. 


Mrs. M. Well, I never! Eva Mulligrub, 
I’m blushing with shame, petrified with morti- 


fication, and stunned with grief, to hear such 


words as those proceeding from your lips. I 
never heard such language before, never. 

£va. Why, mother! And I’ve heard fa- 
ther say those very words brought you to the 
window many a time when he passed; that 
they were the bait by which you were caught, 
and that you were the best catch he ever 
made. 

Mrs. M. Fiddle-de-de! That’s his twaddle. 
We’re above such language now. But come, 
girls, fix me up! I’m all coming to pieces. 
Is that what’s-its-name behind all right, and 
this thingumbob on my neck, and the what- 
you-may-call-it on top of my head? Dear me, 
I’m all in a pucker. 

Ida. Everything about your dress is charm- 
ing, mother. 

Mrs. M. Well, I’m glad on’t. Now, girls, 
look here; I’ve made an assignment with 
Munseer What’s-his-name to-night. - 

Eva. A what? 

Ida. Assignment? You mean an appoint- 
ment. 

Mrs. M. Well, it’s all the same. I’m going 
to learn to do that dipper thing, if I die for it. 

Eva. Idon’t understand. 

Ida. She means The Boston Dip. 

Mrs. M. That’s it— where you go tipping 
about, while the fiddlers play Struse’s Beauti- 
ful Blue Dan-u-by. 

£va. You, mother, learn to waltz! 

Mrs. M. And why not? There’s Mrs. What’s- 
her-name gets through it, and she’s older. and 
heavier thanI. I’m going to learn it. What’s 
the use of having money if you can’t spin 
round like other folks? But don’t say a word 
to your father. Bless me, how he would roar! 
But he’s safe at home, snoozing in his chair 
by this time. I’ve arranged it all. I’ve en- 
gaged this drawing-room for my own party, 
and when you're all dancing in the hall, Mun- 
seer A— A—what’s-his-name — will slip in 
here, and practise the waltz with me, and no- 
body will know anything about it until I’m de- 
ficient. 





Ida. Proficient, mother. 

Mrs. M. Well, what’s the difference? It’s 
all arranged. I’m not going to make a fool 
of myself before folks when I can pay for pri- 
vate lessons. 


DASHER appears, c. 


(Loud.) Eureka! 
(Starting.) Good gracious! You 


Dasher. 

Mrs. M. 
what? 

Dasher. ‘‘ Fortune favors the brave.” Like 
Cesar, I came, I saw, and I’m overcome. May 
I come in? 

Mrs. M. Certainly, Mr. Dasher. Your pres- 
ence always adds a charm to our — what’s-its- 
name — circular. 

Ida. Circle, mother. 

Mrs. M. Well, what's the odds? 

Dasher. Thank you, Mrs. Mulligrub. You 
are arrayed like ‘an empress. Miss Ida, your 
costume is only eclipsed by your charming 
face. Miss Eva — 

Eva. ‘Last, but not least, in ourdear love,” 
must of course be divine; so spare my blushes 
and your breath. (Sz¢s on lounge, R.) 

Dasher. Thank you. And now congratu- 
late me. I threw down my pen, after a hard 
fight with figures, to seek the lonely recesses 
of my bachelor’s quarters, heartily sick of life, 
when it suddenly occurred to me that this 
evening Monsieur Adonis gives one of his 
charming assemblies. Perhaps, thought I, 
there I may find rest for my weary brain from 
the figures of the ledger, which are dancing 
in my head, in the figures of the dance. But 
did I dream of falling into such charming so- 
ciety? No; most emphatically and decidedly, 
no. Therefore, like Cesar — 

Mrs. M. And pray, Mr. Dasher, who is this 


‘| Cesar you’re making such a fuss about? 


Ida. Why, mother! 

Mrs. M. La, child, there’s nobody of that 
name I'm acquainted with. 

Ida. You know, mother, Cesar was the 
great Roman general who— 

Mrs. M. La, yes; Mr. Dasher was only 
speaking metagorically. Cesar was the man 
who crossed the what’s-itsename, and was 
stabbed by a brute. 

Eva. Never mind Cesar. 
Mr. Dasher. 


Here’s my card, 
Of course your name will be the 
first I shall allow upon it. 


Dasher. (Sits on lounge beside Eva.) Am 
I to be so highly honored? (Takes card.) 

£va. Fora waltz, and only one. 

Mrs. M. La, child, don’t be so unscrupu- 
lous. You'll dance till you drop if you geta 
chance. 
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Ida. Hush, mother. 

Mrs. M. Now, what's the matter with you? 
Mr. What’s-his-name will dance with you, too. 
Don’t be so anxious. 

Ida. QO, dear, was there ever such a tor- 
ment! (Scts on lounge, L.) 


Enter Kips, c. 


Kids. (With glass to his eye.) Now, weally! 
Ilave I stumbled into the bodwa of.a bevy of 
enchanting goddesses ?— have I, weally? 

Ida. O, Mr. Kids! 

Eva. You have, weally, Mr. Kids. 

Dasher. WLavender, my boy, how are you? 

Kids. And will the divine goddesses per- 
mit me to entaw, to disturb their tableaw of 
beauty with my horwid figgaw? 

Eva. Yes, trot your horwid figgaw in, Mr. 
Kids. 

Mrs. M. Eva, I’m astonished.at such lan- 
guage as ¢hose. Mr. Kids, we are delighted to 
see you. 

Jda. Yes, indeed, Mr. Kids. 
card for you. 

Kids. Divine creachaw, you overpowaw 
me — you do, weally. (Séts on lounge beside 
Ipa, aud takes her card.) Just one waltz? 

£va. As many as you please, Mr. Kids, 

Mrs. M. Now that’s what I call generous. 
I wonder where Mr. — no, Munseer — Adonis 
can be. (J2et/res up.) 

Eva. Mr. Dasher, how can. you tell such 
falsehoods, when you know that I know that 
you know we were to be here to-night? 

Dasher. Whata knowing young lady! It’s 
one of the frailties of masculine nature, Miss 
Eva. I'm glad I was not George Washing- 
ton, for I should certainly have spoiled that 
hatchet story by a lie. Now I am here, dear 
Miss Eva, overpowered with the burden of 
a weighty secret, I am going to disclose it. I 
aA aids 

Kids. Tsay, Dashaw, I’ve had my bwains 
surveyed to-day. 

Dasher. \lave you? I didn’t know you had 
any. 

Kids. Yaas, several. Destwuctiveness, com- 
bativeness, idolitwy — 

Dasher. Ideality. . 

Kids. Yaas; it’s vewry wemarkable how 
those phwenological fellaws lay out your 
bwains, and name them just like—aw— 
stweets. 

Dasher. (Aside.) They must have labelled 
some of yours ‘* No thoroughfare.” 

£va. O, don’t talk about brains, Mr. Kids. 
The discussion of such a subject might fly to 
your head. : 
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Dasher. And, so light is the material there, 
cause a conflagration. 

Kids. Yaas, yaas, like a Mansard woof. 
And, Dashaw, I’ve got a diwectory of my 
bwains, and it’s deucedly clevaw; for if an 
ideah gets into my bwains, I can twace it out 
in the diwectory, and tell just where it lies, 
you know, and know just where to find it. 
Deuced clevaw. 

Dasher. (Aside.) ’Twould die of starva- 
tion before you found it. 

Mrs. M.. (Comes down.) Ah, here’s Mun- 
seer Adonis at last! 


Enter Monsieur ADONIS, R. 


Mons. A. Charmant, charmant, \leedies and 
gentimen. IJ kees your hands. You do me 
proud. I feel ze glow of satisfaction in ze in- 
nermost inside of zis bosom, when you do me 
ze grand honneur to grace my salon wiz your 
presence. I feel ze glow all ovar. 

Mrs. M. O, Munseer Adonis! 

£va. Politest of Frenchmen. 

Ida. Paragon of dancing-masters. 

Mons. A. Pardon me, charmant medmoi- . 
selles and adorable madam, if ze modest blush 
of shame paint my cheek wiz ze hues of ze 
roses. I am ze humble instrument of ze di- 
vine art which gives ze grace to ze figure, and 
ze airy lightness to ze beautiful toes of madam 
and ze charmant medmoiselles. 

Eva. Now, Munseer Adonis, we are all im- 
patience. When will the dance begin? 

Mons. A. On zeinstant. Ze company have 
assemble in ze grand saloz. When madam 
and her friends make ze grand exérée, zen will 
ze music strike ze signal. 

dda. Weare all ready. 

Mrs. M. Munseer Adonis, one word with 
you. 

Mons. A. Wiz ze uttermost pleasure. Am 
I not ze slave of ze matchless madam, (aséde) 
and her money? (They retire up stage, and 
converse.) 

Dasher. Miss Eva, I must have an inter- 
view with you this evening. I have much to 
say. Meet me here in half an hour. 

Eva. Certainly. T’ll slip away at the first 
opportunity. 

Dasher. Thank you. 
mine, you remember. : 

Kids. Aw, Miss Ida, I must speak with you 
alone; I must, weally. There’s something on 
my bwain— no—on my bweast that must be 
welieved. Don’t go. Stay behind with me. 
Zda. And lose the first dance?—No, in- 
deed. : ; 

Kids. Weally, I couldn’t ask that. Couldn’t 


The first dance is 


you contwive to meet me here alone? 
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Ida. At the first opportunity. Ill do my 
best. (2ises.) Eva, one moment. 
Eva. (Rises and comes,c.) Well, dear? 


Ida. Don’t you think, Mr. Kids wants me 
to meet him here alone. 

Eva. Does he? The same thought must 
have wandered into his bwain that crept into 
Mr. Dasher’s, for he expects me to meet him 
here alone. 

Ida. Do you know what it all means? 

£va. Certainly — proposals. 

Zda. And will you permit Mr. Dasher — 

£va. No, indeed. Marry that fickle thing? 
Never! 

Ida. 

Eva. 
waltzer. 

Ida. 


Exactly my mind. Mr. Kids is a fool. 
But, like Mr. Dasher, a splendid 
We cannot afford to lose them. 

Indeed we cannot. Partners are so 


* ‘scarce! 


Eva. They want father’s money. 

Ida. But they must not have his daughters. 

Eva. No, indeed. You watch me, and I’ll 
watch you, and there'll be no proposals. (Re- 
tire ton. and L. Monsizur ADonis and Mrs. 
MULLIGRUB come down stage.) 

Mrs. M. And you got my note, Munseer 
Adonis? 

Mons. A. Ah, madam, | have it next my 
heart. (Produces an envelope, opens tt, takes 
out note, puts envelope in his pocket. Reads.) 
‘*Meet me in ze private drawing-room when 
ze company are waltzing. Do not fail me. 
Hannah Mulligrub.” Zat is all it say. 

Mrs. M. But you know what it means. - I 
am anxious to learn ‘* The Boston Dip.” Were 
I to come to your school I should be laughed 
at; but here, while the company are waltzing, 
no one would know it, and the inspiring music 
would aid me. I don’t want to make a fool of 
myself, you understand. 

Mons. A. Certainly. All zat I shall re- 
member. I have written on ze back of ze note 
‘Boston Dip.” I put him in ze pocket wiz 
my handkerchief, so zat when I pull him out 
to wipe my face, ze note will arrest my atten- 
tion, andI shall fly to you, madam. (Puts note 
and handkerchief in his pocket.) 

Mrs. M. O, you Frenchmen are so invet- 
erate. 

Dasher. Come, Monsieur Adonis, the dance, 
the dance! I’m all impatience (aside to Eva) 
for its end. 

Kids. Weally, the delay is vexatious; it is, 
weally. (Aséde toIDA.) Meet me here, you 
know. 

_Mons. A. Pardon me, Iam all impatience. 
Charmant madam, shall I have ze pleasure? 
(Ofers his arm to Mrs. MULLIGRUB.) Ze night 
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is ver warm, ver warm. (Music, “ Beautiful 
Blue Danube.” Monsieur Aponis fakes out 
his handkerchief. The note falls on stage. He 
wipes his face, passes out door, R., followed by 
DASHER and Eva, Kips azd IDA.) 


Enter MULLIGRUB, C. 


Mulligrub. So,so—here we are, Mrs. Mul- 
ligrub, unexpectedly, and no doubt unwel- 
come. You imagine the old codger snoozing 
away at home; but here he is, and wide awake, 
too. It’s about time the head of the house 
knew what is going on. And here’s where 
the money goes. Well, who cares? There's 
lots of it; so let it fly. But I’ve a wonderful 
curiosity to know how my Hannah carries 
herself among all these fine snobs; so I’m 
bound to have a peep. (Goes towards door, 
R. Sees note on carpet.) Hallo! what's this? 
a billy-deux? (Picking tt up.) Where’s my 
specs? (/teads.) ‘‘ Meet me’?—ho, ho! here’s 
a nice little plot — (reads) — “in the pri- 
vate drawing-room ” — that’s here —(reads) — 
‘‘while the company are waltzing. Do not 
failme. Hannah Mulligrub.” My wife! Ye 
gods and little fishes! my wife. ‘‘ Do not fail 
me.” Is this the reward of my generosity? 
My wife! What does it mean? Who is the 


scoundrel that is tampering with the affections 


of Hannah, and the peace of Moses Mulli- 
grub? (Zurns note over.) ‘‘Boston Dip.” 
Who's he? ‘Boston Dip.” There’s a name. 
I’ve heard of the ‘“‘ Manchester Pet” and the 
‘Dublin Baby,” but the ‘Boston Dip”? 
Confound him, let me get hold of him, and I’ll 
christen him with a dip that will drown him. 
Here’s nice goings on! A respectable wife, 
and a mother, too, making an appointment 
with an individual bearing such a name as 
that— ‘‘Boston Dip.” He shall not fail you, 
Mrs. M., but he must meet me, too. I'll not 
stir from this place until I know what this 
means. This comes of letting women roam 
abroad when they should be kept at home. O, 
Mrs. Mulligrub! if I don’t cut down your pin- 
money for this, my name’s not-Moses Mulli- 
grub. I'll not leave you apin to stand on. 
(Takes chair; slams it down, c.) ‘Boston 
Dip”! (Sits, and jumps up.) Gracious! he 
must be a sparrer, and that’s his fighting name. 
No matter; let him come on. (Sfarring.) The 
old man’s a little out of practice, but he’s 
game. (Sits; folds his arms.) If this little 
party does not end in a shindy it won’t be my 
fault. , " 


DASHER backs in, R., waving his handkerchief. 


Dasher. Does she mean to come? I cannot 
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attract her attention. (Backs uf, still waving 
his handkerchief.) Why don’t ‘she come? 
(Backs against MULLIGRUD’s chair, sending tt 
over, and MULLIGRUB on to the floor.) I beg 
your pardon. 

Mulligrub. (Picking himself up.) Sir! 

Dasher. really beg your pardon. Did you 
break anything? 

Mulligrub. No, sir; but I shall presently 
break the peace and your head. 

Dasher. I beg you won’t do anything of 
the kind.. It was an accident; and, besides, 
you are trespassing here. 

Mulligrub. O,I am! And pray, sir, will 
you be kind enough to explain the meaning 
of that remark? 

Dasher. Certainly. This is Mrs. Mulligrub’s 
private drawing-room, where none but her 
friends are allowed to enter. 

Mulligrub. Indeed!—(Aside.) This must 
be ‘*Dip.”— (Aloud.) Well, sir, I am one of 
her friends — a particular friend. 

Dasher. I see; an old friend of the family. 
You’re just the man I want to see. Yes, sir; 
the moment I set eyes on you I said to myself, 
‘*There’s a man who can serve me.” 

Mulligrub. Indeed — (aside) with a broken 
head. 

Dasher. 
grub? 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) Old Mulligrub!— 
(Aloud.) Intimately. 

Dasher. Good. I’ve never seen him; but 
people say he’s immensely rich. What do you 
say? Will he cut up well? 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) ‘Cut up!” 
found his impudence. 

Dasher. I’ve particular reasons for wishing 
to know. I may say, I am very much attached 
to a member of his family, you understand. 
I’m not mercenary; but, you know, times are 
hard, and to make a respectable show in so0- 
ciety, have a nice house, a half dozen fast 
horses, and all that sort of thing, requires 
money. Now, what I want to know is this: 
will the old man shell out? 

Mulligrub. Shell out? Look here, young 
man; for coolness you certainly would take the 
premium at the largest display of frozen wares 
in Alaska. If I don’t answer your polite ques- 
tions, it is because your audacity has so as- 
tounded me, that, hang me, if I know whether 
there is an old Mulligrub to ‘“‘cut up” or 
**shell out” at all.— (Aséde.) Itmust certainly 
be ‘* Dip.” 

Dasher. O, you won't tell. Hush! there’s 
somebody coming—somebody whom I am 


Yes, sir. You know old Mulli- 


Con- 


particularly anmous to meet alone, you under- | 
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stand. Just step out of that door ( potatingc.), 
that’s a good fellow. 

Mulligrub. Sir, I shall do nothing of the 
kind. 

Dasher. But you must—only for a mo- 
ment, and then you shall return. (Pushes him 
back.) 

Mulligrub. Sir, do you know who I am? 

Dasher. Certainly; a friend of the family; 
and, as a friend of the family, when the time 
comes you shall know all. Now go; that’s a 
good fellow. (Pushes him back to door, c.) 

Mulligrubd. But, sir, I shall not.— (Aside.) 
Stop. I’ll watch. —(Aloud.) Very well, sir; 
as I seem to be in the way, I will retire. 

Dasher. I knew you would — you're such a 
good fellow. 

Mulligrub. Good fellow! (Aside.) Con- 
found his impudence. [Zxit, c. 

Dasher. Ha, ha! Got rid of him. (Comes 
down stage. MULLIGRUB enters, C., and steps 
behind screen.) Now for a tender interview 
with Miss Eva, ending in a proposal, which I 
know she will accept. (Hater Eva,c.) Iknew 
you would come. 

Eva. Because I promised. O, Mr. Dasher, 
that waltz was delightful. 

Dasher. Indeed! Tam glad you enjoyed 
it. If it gave you pleasure I should be satis- 
fied, though my heart is heavy, and the waltz 
had little inspiration for me. 

Eva. Dear me, Mr. Dasher, you look as 
melancholy as an owl. What has gone 
wrong? 

Dasher. Nothing—everything — Miss Eva. 
Iam on the verge of a precipice, a frightful 
precipice. (MULLIGRUB’s head appears above 
the screen.) 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) “There’s “Dip” and 
— Eva, as I live! 

Eva. I don’t understand you, Mr. Dasher. 

Dasher. Upon the verge of a frightful preci- 
pice I totter. Beneath me are the whitened 
bones of many a mortal. If I fali, not a tear 
will be shed for me. 

Mulligrub. (Astde.) Nary a tear, young 
man. 

Dasher. ’Tis the valley of disappointed 
hopes. * 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) Dip’s getting grave. 

Dasher. Into this must I fall, unlese the 
succoring hand be stretched forth to me. 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) The sucker! 

Dasher. You, Miss Eva, you— admirable, 
divine, angelic—can stretch forth that hand 
to save Dasher from dashing himself into the 
valley. 

Eva. 


Mr. Dasher, have you been drinking? 
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Dasher. Draughts of bliss from the foun- 
tain of love; basking in the sunshine of your 
presence. O, Miss Eva, will you save me? 

£va. Once again, Mr. Dasher, I tell you I 
do not understand you. 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) ’*Twould puzzle a 
Dutchman. 

Dasher. Have I then been mistaken? have 
those little delicate attentions which I fondly 
imagined were gaining for me a corner on 
your heart — ah, I mean in your heart — been 
wasted on the desert air? 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) Dip’s getting airy. 

Dasher. On the brink of a precipice I 
stand — 

Mlulligrub. (Aside.) On the rocks again, 
Dip. 

Dasher. Can you see me rush headlong to 
ruin, angelic Eva? 

Muiligrub. (Aside.) Dip’s getting high — 

Dasher. You are the star of my destiny; 
gou are the prize for which I strive; you are 
the divinity of my adoration. Here, on my 
knees (falls on his kuces L. of Eva) I swear 
nothing shall part us. 


Exter IDA, R., hurriedly. 


Ida. O, quick, quick, Eva! I’ve got you 
such a partner! He’s all impatience. Quick! 
the musicis justabouttocommence. I wouldn't 
have you lose him for the world. 

Eva. But, Ida— , 

Ida. Don’t stop to talk. Come quick! 
quick! (Drags her off, R.) 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) Ha,ha! Dip’s lefton 
the brink again. 

Dasher. (Fumping up.) Confound that 
girl! I’ve lost the chance. This comes of 
making a long story-about 2 very short ques- 
tion. The precipice was a failure. I'll go and 
pump the friend of the family. (Zxz¢c. Mut- 
LIGRUB comes from screen.) 

Muligrub. That can't be Dip, after all. 
He’s after Eva. But he can’t have her. Thanks 
to his confidential assurance, I can send him 
over the precipice into the valley of disap- 
pointed hopes in short order. 


Enter Kips, c. 


Kids. Now, weally, I ‘saw Miss Ida enter 
this woom, positively saw her, and now she’s 
gone. Hallo! an intrudaw. Sir, I have not 
the honow of your acquaintance. This woom 
is the wesort, the westing-place of a bevy of 
divine goddesses. No masculine mortals are 
allowed to entaw here. 

Mulligrub. Snoi inen you are not a mas- 
culine mortal, I take it. 

Kids. Sir, you are impertinent. I am— 
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lam a particular fwiend of the lady who is the 
lawful possessor of this wesort. 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) Can this be Dip?— 
(Aloud.) Sir, Iam a particular friend of the 
lady in question, being the brother of her hus- 
band’s brother. 

Kids. Weally, the bwover of her husband's 
bwover. Pon honow, that’s a sort of cwoss- 
eyed relation. 

Mulligrub. What do you mean by that? Do 
you doubt my right to be here? 

Kids. Hey? wight?—no, no.— (Aside.) He 
must be a wich-welation. —(Aloxd.) Do you 
know Mr. Mulligwub? 

Mulligrub. Intimately. 

Kids. Isay, would it bea good inwestment 
to wun away with a membaw of his family? 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) It must be Dip. Shall 
Imashhim? No, no; the proof first. —(Aloud.) 
Splendid!) Can I help you? 

Kids. Well, I don’t know. He’s a wough 
specimen, and he’s so vulgaw. Sold fish in a 
handcart, too. I detest fish, it’s on such a low 
scale. Now isn’t that good? It’s owiginal, 
too. I don’t like the odaw. Dreadful low 
people; but then there’s lotsof money. Yaas, 
I think I will sacwafice myself. 

Mulligrub. - (Aside.) Yl sacrifice you, you 
monkey. — (Aldoxd.) But tell me, who is the 
favored member of the family? 

Kids. Wush! somebody’s coming. You 
must wetire. 

Mulligrub. What, and lose the fun? No,I 
thank you. 

Kids. You must, weally. The lady is 
coming. It would shock her delicate nerves 
were you to be pwesent at the interview. So 
go, that’s a dear fellah. (Puskes him back, c.) 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) Ue calls mea dear 
fellah. Shall I fell him on the spot? No, I’ll 
wait; vengeance can afford to wait. 

Kids. Do wetire, and, when it’s all ovaw, I 
will call you. (Pushes him back, c.) Good 
fellah! 

Mulligrub. You'l\ call me when it’s all over. 
— (Aside.) Vl beon hand whilc it’s going on, 

[Exit, c. 

Kids. There, the bwover of the husband's 
bwover is excluded from the apartment of the 
wife of the bwover’s husband — no, that ain’t 
it; it’s the bwover’s wife’s husband — no, or— 
(MULLIGRUB exters,C., and gets behind screen.) 
Iicre she comes, lovely as a poppy, because 
she’s got a rich poppy. That’s good — owigi- 
nal, too. 

Enter IDA, R. 


Ida. Here I am, Mr. Kids, to fulfil my 
promise. 
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Kids. Yaas, Miss Ida, like the bounding 
fawn that—that—weally, I forget what the 
bounding fawn was doing—O, weally, bound- 
ing, of course. That's very good — isn’t it?— 
owiginal, too, But where was the bounding 
fawn bound? that’s the question. 

Ida. Iwish I could answer your question; 
but, not being versed in natural history, I am 
unable to say. 

Kids. Weally. Well, never mind the fawn. 
Listen, O, listen. I’m a miserable wetch, I 
am. 

Ida. 

(ids. 


Miserable? you? 


Yaas, weally. I’m standing—I’m 


standing — where am I standing? — O, on the 
bwink of a howid pwecipice. 

Mulligrub. (Sticking his head above screen.). 
Hallo! another brink, another precipice, and 
—Ida, as I live. 

La, Mr. Kids, what a dangerous posi- 


Ida. 
tion! 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) Kids; then it’s not 
Dip, that’s certain. 

Kids. O,dweadful, dweadful. But youcan 
save me. 

Ida. How, Mr. Kids? 

Kids. That's the ideah, Miss Ida; for when 
a fellah is on the bwink of such a pwecipice as 
the pwecipice I am on the bwink of, the best 
way to save him is to push him ovaw. 

Ida. Well, that's certainly an original idea. 

Kids. Yaas, it is an owiginal idea — mine, 
too—I found it in my bwain, with the help 
of the diwectory. When a fellah’s. on the 
bwink of matwimony, of course his safety 
and his happiness are secured by his being 
pushed into it. You see my ideah. 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) Deuced clumsy one. 

Ida. But how can I help you? 

Kids. By pushing me ovaw. Miss. Ida, 
you are bewitching, you are lovely, you are 
divine, and on my knees I ask you (falls on 
his knees L. of IpA) to give me a push. 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) Confounded jackass. 

dda. But, Mr. Kids, I don’t understand. 
You're so—so— (Aséde.) Where can Eva 
be?— (Aloud.) You say you are on the brink 
of a precipice. 

Kids. Uowid, howid; and if you consent 
to be — 

Enter Eva, R. e 
Quick, quick, Ida! mother’s fainted. 

Ida. Youdon't mean it? 

Eva. Yes, yes; come quick! What are 
you waiting for? 

Ida. But Mr. Kids is on the brink of a 
precipice. 

Eva. Let him stay there. Come with me. 
(Drags Eva off, R-) 


Eva. 
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Mulligrub. (Aside.) Won't somebody be 
kind enough to remove that precipice? 
Kids. (Rising) Yaas, weally, that 
owiginal ideah ‘will kill me, I know ‘it will: 
I must go and bathe my head in cologne, I 
must weally. Miss Ida didn’t push well; in 
fact, I don’t believe she’s fond of pushing 
fellahs ovaw, I don't, weally. [2x/t, c. 
Mulligrub. (Comes from behind sereen.) 
I don’t think that’s Dip—I don’t,- weally. 
Egad! those girls of mine are ‘determined 
not to be caught by chaff. I wonder if I can 
say as much for the old lady. I wish she 
would make her appearance. This must be 
the room. Ah, here she comes. Now for 
something interesting. (J?uns behind screen.) 


Enter Mrs. MuLvuiGrus, R. 

Mrs. Af. The fiddlers are tuning up fora 
waltz, and if Munseer Adonis is to keep his 
word, now is the time. I wonder what Moses 
would say if he knew what I was about. But 
he can’t know. He’s safe at home, and there’s 
certainly no harm in obtaining a. graceful 
tuguisttion to my other accomplishments. 
(Music, Beautiful Blue Danube, soft and low.) 
There they go. O, isn't that splendid? ( Waltz- 
es about stage ina very awkward manner.) 

Mulligrub. (With head above. screen.) 
What's the matter with Hannah? She’s bob- 
bing about the room like a turkey with its 
head off. 

Enter Monsteur ADONIS, R. 


Mons. A. Charmant, charmant! (Music 
stops.) Madam, you are ze ecstasy of motion. 
You have ze grace of ze antelope, and ze step 
of ze fairy. 

Mrs. Mf. O, don’t! You have come— 

Mons. A. Wiz ze ‘‘ Boston Dip,” as I have 
promise. . 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) “ Boston Dip”! That’ 
him — the scoundrel! 

Mrs. M. O, I'm so. nervous! 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) You ought to be, you 
hypocrite. 

Mons. A. Zar is not ze least occasion. We 
are here alone. 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) Not quite, Dip, not 
quite. 

Mons. A. No one will dare to enter here. 
Zar is none to look at you but I, and am I not 
discretion itself, madam? 

Mrs. M. O, you are the soul of honor. 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) Humbug! 

Mons. A. Now, zarisno time to lose. Per- 
mit me. (Takes her hand, and leads her c.) 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) Dip’s taking her hand. 
I shall choke! 

Mons. A. Put your left hand in mine — so. 
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Mulligrub. (Aside.) She obeyshim. Ah, 
faithless Hannah! 

Mons. A. Zat is good. Do not tremble — 
zar is no danger. 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) Don’t beso sure of 
that. 
Mons. A. Now, my arm around your waist 
— 60. 

Mulligrub. (Aside.) O, perfidious Hannah! 

Mons. A. Now let your head drop upon ze 
collar of my coat. Ah, zat is good, zat is 
exquisite. 

Mulligrub. She presses his collar, and my 
choler is rising. I shall choke with rage. 

Mons. A. Allright. Now, one, two, three, 
and off we go. 
_ Mulligrub. (Pushing the screen over on to 
the floor. Discovered standing in a chair, 
with doubled fist.) Stop! (Very loud.) 

Mrs. M. Ah! (Screams, and falls into 
Monsizur ADONIS’s arms.) 

Mons. A. Sacre! Who call so loud? 

Mulligrub. An injured husband. ° 

Mrs. M. (Fumping up.) O, it’s Moses! 

Mulligrub. Yes, it is Moses! Moses the 
deluded; Moses the deceived; Moses the be- 
trayed; Moses on the brink of a precipice. 

Mons. A. Moses! — Who be Moses? 

Mrs. M. My husband. 

Mons. A. Monsieur Maulligrub! 
light break upon my head. 

Mulligrub. (Fumping down.) Tremble, 
rascal! You're discovered. Woman, begone! 
O, Hannah! can I believe my eyes? You— 
you make an appointment with such a misera- 
ble, contemptible, sneaking cur as that? But 
I'll be revenged, rascal! (Zakes MonsizEuR 
Aponis dy throat.) Blaster of peaceful fami- 
lies (shaking him), V’1l have your life! 

Mons. A. Help! help! I am choke all 
over too much! Help! help! 

Mrs. M. O, Moses, spare him! 

Mulligrub. Never! I'll shake the life out 
of him. Rascal! 

Mons. A. Help! somebody, quick! 

Mulligrub. Scoundrel! 

Mons. A. Help! help! 
windpipe all too much. 


O, ze 


He squeeze my 


Enter, R., IDA and Eva; c., DASHER and 
Kips. 


£va. Father here? 

Ida. And fighting? 

Dasher. What is the meaning of this? 

Kids. Weally, a wow, a wiot, a wumpus! 

Mulligrub. Meaning of it! Look at this 
miserable wretch! — this thing who answers 
to the name of ‘“‘ Boston Dip.” 
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All. ‘*Boston Dip”! 

Mons. A. Sar, you insult me. 
Monsieur Achille Adonis. 

Eva. And“ Boston Dip” is the name given 
to the latest movement of the waltz. 

Mulligrub. What, not. the name of an 
individual? Then what is the meaning of 
that? (Shows note.) 

Mons. A. Zat is my note, monsieur. — 

Mrs. M. Yes, written by me to Monsieur 
Adonis, asking him to give me a private lesson 
here. 

Zva. And father thought it a love affair! 
O, father! 

Jda. A man with the name of ‘ Boston 
Dip”! O, father! 

Dasher. Friend of the family, you’ve made 
a mistake. 

Kids. Yaas, dipped into the wong man. 
Now isn’t that good? Owiginal, too. 

Mulligrub. (Looks at each in a foolish 
manner, then takes Mrs. MULLIGRUB by the 
hand, leads her c., and kneels.) Hannah, I’m 
on the brink of a frightful precipice. I’ve made 
a fool of myself. Forgive me, and let’s go 
home. 

Mrs. M. I think you have, Moses. 

Dasher. There’s not the least doubt of it. 

Kids. Yaas, Moses into the bullwushes! 
That’s good, weally. Owiginal, too. 

Mulligrub. (Rising.)- Monsieur Adonis, I 
beg your pardon for my rudeness. I will make 
amends, ample reparation. Greenbacks shall 
shower upon vour classic academy. To you, 
gentlemen, I need make no apologies. You 
see the old man has ‘‘cut up,” and perhaps 
may be made to ‘‘shell out.” I don’t think 
my girls will be able to assist you on that 
precipice. With your permission, I will 
retire. 

Eva. Don’t go, father. 
yourself. 

Ida. And see us waltz. 
partners. 

, Mons. A. Proficient in all ze elegancies of 
ze art. 

Mrs. M. Moses, I’m ashamed of you. 
You’re really Arofictent in the usages of fash- 
ionable depravity; but I'll forgive you, and 
make you acquainted with my new flame, one 
which yeu so grievously mistook, my harm- 
less pet, ‘‘ The Boston Dip.” (Music, Beauti- 
Jul Blue Danube. Mr. Mutricrus dows, and 
retires up, C, MONSIEUR ADONIS and Mrs. 
MUuLLIGRUB, DASHER and Eva, Kips and 
IDA waltz.) 


My name is 


Stay and enjoy 


We have splendid 


CURTAIN. 
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OUR HERITAGE. 
BY ARTHUR WILLIAM AUSTIN. 


HOU art “heir of all the ages;” ’tis a 
sacred dower, O youth; 
Let the vision be exalted to behold the lofty 
truth. 


From the paradisal morning, and the earliest 
sway of Time, 

All the grandeur of the ages makes our heri- 
tage sublime. 


Well ye labored for the future, sacred toilers 
of the past! 

Now for us remain the treasures, seeking long, 
they found at last. 


For they passed through evening shaaows 
into more refulgent day, 

And their earthly labor liveth, well exalted 
from decay. 


All the master-minds o history come to grace 
our heritage; 

Grand for us resound the voices of the poet 
and the sage. v 


Very near the vast eternal we may climb, nor 
fear to fall; 

And we know where Wisdom dwelleth, that 
her doors stand wide for all. 


Let us cease to dream delusion, mute let child- 
ish clamor be, 

And rejoice for all the glory of the nineteenth 
century. 


Never yet the star of Knowledge shone so 
brightly from the skies ; 

Never yet came Truth and Virtue wearing 
such familiar guise. 


Never yet the path of Progress seemea so wide 
in each direction, 

And the stately car of Science thunders | fast 
towards perfection. 


Not so oft comes Freedom, sadly, through the 
roaring surge of wars; 

Stronger is the spear of Pallas than the gory 
brand of Mars. 





And imperial Art is sceptred o’er a world that 
loves her charm, 

And the Beautiful is worshipped with the 
bard’s sublimest psalm. 


And the throne of Faith is steadfast — still 
more steadfast shall remain; 

For the chosen ones of Zion scorn to wear the 
bigot’s chain. 


Shall the raging dragon, Evil, still receive his 
wonted sway, 

When the sun shines so sublimely, and the 
night is passed away? 


For at night the lonely wanderer yields to 
danger unaware; 

But the night rolls far behind us, leaving bare 
each cunning snare. 


Unto him that overcometh shall the sword of 
Truth be given; 

He shall drive the foe before him with the 
thunderbolts of Heaven! 


O, the grand, heroic glories of the past can 
never wane; 

For the princely souls we follow leave the path 
of Duty plain. 


Then, O youth, be strong, and worthy of thy 
heritage sublime; 

Thou art ‘‘heir of all the ages,” from the 
earliest sway of Time! 


Burrato, N. Y., 1872. 


—— THERE are two classes of boys and 
girls: First, those who 4vow more than they 
say; second, those who say more than they 
know. The latter class outnumber the former; 
yet the most superficial person would choose 
a friend from the former class. 


—— Tuose who cultivate the arts, sciences, 
and literature in early youth will gain lasting 
pleasure which neither age nor time will erase. 
Such pursuits never cease to interest when 
once cultivated. 
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KELETON LEAVES. In response to 

inquiries for information on this subject in 
the September number, W. J. S. sends us from 
St. Joseph, Mo., a receipt for the process, and 
a specimen of his first attempt in its use. The 
leaf is certainly very beautiful, and is a suf- 
ficient testimonial of the excellence of the 
method, which seems to be derived from the 
Science Gossip. We insert the process. 


**First dissolve four ounces of common 
washing soda in a quart of boiling water, then 
add two ounces of slaked quicklime, and boil 
for about fifteen minutes. Allow this solution 
to cool; afterwards pour off all the clear 
liquor into a clean saucepan. When the solu- 


tion is at boiling-point, place the leaves care- 
fully in the pan, and boil the whole together 
for an hour. Boiling water ought to be added 
occasionally, but sufficient only to replace 
that lost by evaporation. The epidermis and 
parenchyma of some leaves will more readily 
separate than others. A good test is to try 
the leaves after they have been gently boiling 
for about an hour, and if the cellular matter 
does not easily rub off betwixt the finger 
and thumb beneath cold water, boil them 
again for a short time. When the fleshy 
matter is found to be sufficiently softened, rub 
them separately, but very gently, beneath cold 
water until the perfect skeleton is exposed. 
The skeletons at first are of a dirty white color: 
to make them of a pure white, and therefore 
more beautiful, all that is necessary is to 
bleach them in a weak solution of chloride of 
lime. I have found the best ‘solution is a 
large teaspoonful of chloride of lime to a 
quart of water; if a few drops of vinegar are 
added to the bleaching solution, it is all the 
better, for then the free chlorine is liberated. 
Do not allow them to remain too long in the 
bleaching liquor, or they become too brittle, 
and cannot afterwards be handled without 
injury. About fifteen minutes are sufficient to 
make them white and clean-looking. Dry the 





specimens in white blotting-paper, beneath a 
gentle pressure, after they are bleached. 

‘¢Simple leaves are the best for young be- 
ginners to experiment upon; the vine, poplar, 
beech, and ivy leaves make excellent skele- 
tons. Care must be exercised in the selection 
of leaves, as well as the period of the year and 
the state of the atmosphere when the speci- 
mens are collected; otherwise failure will be 
the result. The best months to gather the 
specimens are July and August. Never collect 
specimens in damp weather; and none but 
perfectly matured leaves ought to be selected.” 

A. L. Bany sends us another method, in 
which no chemicals are used: ‘‘ For green 
leaves, boil first in soapsuds, and when the 
pulpy part of the leaves is soft, rub a common. 
tooth-brush over it. The leaves may be boiled 
in the wash-boiler when in use. For dry leaves, 
have them well pressed, but not so dry as to 
be brittle, and lay them on a thick cloth. 
Hold a leaf firmly in its place, and with a 
brush beat it till the soft part is cut out by the 
bristles, leaving only the skeleton.” 


Our Stories. A. D. P. is preparing to 
enter Yale College at New Haven. He prom- 
ises when he graduates to let us know, so that 
the event ‘‘may be marked with a white stone 
in the annals of ‘Ze Magasin d'Olivier Op-- 
tigue.’” It looks a little odd in French, and: 
reminds us of ‘an incident which occurred on: 
board of the French steamer Ville de Paris.. 
Our room-mate on the voyage was Dr. Fifield, 
who speaks French like a native. Like many 
persons about the publishing office, he was in 
the habit of calling us ‘‘ Oliver.” As we left 
our room one day, he called after us by this 
name. We did not hear him, but our garcon, 
who spoke not a word of English, did, and 
rushed through the long passage-way, and 
up to the hurricane deck, shouting at the 
top of his lungs, ‘“‘ Monsieur Olivier! Mon- 
sieur Olivier!” to the great amusement of 
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the passengers, some of whom knew us. But 
we did not bring our New Haven cofrespond- 
ent into this column to introduce this incident, 
but to quote his opinion of some of the stories 
in the Magazine, as. follows: ‘* Only Girls” 
ought to be praised, and that-up to ‘the skies, 
for everything is worked up so finely, and 
everything brought out so clearly, that the 


reader cannot help admiring the work. He 


cannot but admire the noble conduct of Rox, 
the well-drawn character of Keefe, the delicate 
and dainty Edith, the love and confidence of 
little Bessie Staines, and the air of romance 
which pervades the whole story. The college 
series, also, are a stanch set of books, cal- 
culated to give boys grit, and to show them 
what they will have to encounter when they 
arrive atmature years. And Little Bobtail —” 
Well, never mind, what he says about this 
story; we are willing our readers should form 
their own opinion. 


HIsTory OF THE MaGAzingE. Carlisle writes 
a beautiful hand, and puts his sentences to- 
gether ‘‘in good shape.” ‘*I am glad,” he 
says, ‘‘to embrace an opportunity of writing 
to you again, and of expressing to you my un- 
bounded admiration for your excellent Maga- 
zine. Although not a subscriber of long 
standing, still a year’s reading has been suf- 
ficient to convince me of its superiority over 
any other juvenile publication that is issued; 
at least it is superior to any I have ever read 
or subscribed for, and what is more, it seems 
to grow better and better each number. Will 
you be kind enough, either through its col- 
umns or those of the ‘‘ Pigeon Hole Pa- 
pers,” to give us a short history of the Maga- 
zine? It would be interesting to others, who, 
like myself, are comparatively recent sub- 
scribers.” In the editorial article in the De- 
cember number, Carlisle will find a brief his- 
tory of the Magazine, given for the informa- 
tion of those who have recently joined our 
army of readers. If itis not full enough to 
satisfy our correspondent, we shall be glad to 
answer any questions he may ask. 


EnNIGMAs. — Perhaps the names of the vari- 
ous puzzles used in our head work may have 
been arbitrarily chosen, but each kind has its 


proper designation. We notice that some-of 
our letter-writers frequently miscall them. 
Will one or more of our readers, who are clear 
and experienced, send us a brief explanation 
of each kind of puzzle, with its recognized 
name? An enigma, in the general sense, is a 
riddle of any kind; but the word is applied 
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now to a puzzle in which the letters of a word, 
phrase, or sentence are combined into other 


-words, phrases, or sentences, which are de- 


fined, but not stated. We receive a great many 
of these enigmas, not one in fifty of which can 
be used. We have a rule, which we have used, 
as an editor, for the last fifteen years. It is 
an arbitrary rule, we grant, but. our. puzzle- 
makers would sprawl them all over our page 
without it. We printed this rule in No. 20, 
1867, and have repeated it in substance several 
times since. We insert it again: Use every 
letter in the word, phrase, or sentence, but not 
more than one letter of every ten should be re- 
peated. In an enigma composed of thirty 
letters, all the key-words, whose definitions 
are given, should contain not more than thir- 
ty-three letters. When you make an enigma, 
write the answer with the letters separated 
from each other, and number them very care- 
fully. Be sure the word is spelled right, and 
do not omit a number. As the letters are ta- 
ken to make up the key-words, draw a iine 
through them in the answer, and you will know 
where you are. It is useless to send more than 
one at a time; but be sure that this is correct, 
and that the answer, with the key-words, is 
given. 


Pure Puun. A few days after the fire, the 
Rev. Petroleum V. Nasby entered our pub- 
lishing house, as he occasionally does when 
he visits the Orient. The reverend gentle- 
man, disgusted with the result of the late 
election, has contracted the unclerical habit 
of smoking, and walked in with a cigar in his 
mouth, and a smile on his face. Mrs. Par- 
tington, whose ‘‘ Patch-work” is soon to ap- 
pear, though the plates were destroyed by the 
fire, happened in at the same time. ‘“ Don’t 
you think they ought to prevent Nasby from 
smoking in the store?” said Quilldriver to the 
benignant old lady, very solemnly and with 
apparent anxicty for the safety of the estab- 
lishment which had so narrowly escaped the 
great conflagration. ‘Well, I notice that 
others smoke here,” replied the relic. ‘‘ But 
the lighted end of a cigar within two inches 
of Petroleum!” The old lady smiled, and 
went off to dine at a “‘ refrigerator.” 


—A Recipe For PERPETUAL YOUTH. 
A child is cheerful, hopeful, and confiding. 
Keep your child-heart even into mature years. 
Thus you will ever be youthful, though old in 
years. 
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ANSWERS. 


169. Great ease before marriage, little ease 
after. 170. Sherman. 171. He stands in the 
shadow of a mighty name. 172. 1. Afghanis- 
tan. 2. Sevastopol. 3. Archipelago. 4. Mont- 
pelier. 5. Christianstad. 6. Indianapolis. 173._ 
(Over V three eyes = eight) (knot) (ewer) (a 
bill) (it’s) — Overrate not your abilities. 174. ° 
1. Ernani. 2. Prophete. 3. Belisario. 4. Mar- 
tha. 5. Norma. 6. Linda. 175. 1. Civic. 2. 
Basal. 3. Abbot. 4. Blain. 5. Elfin — Canin, 
CaBLeE. 176. (Ring) (t heel)-(arm) (bell be- 


low W in D) (comb) (rack) (cattle) (east) 
(well) (die) (withe) (harness on hour) (back)— 


Ring the alarm bell! blow, wind; come, wrack; 


At least we'll die with harness on our back. 


177. Zagean Sea. 178. 1. Now, won. 2. Gag, 
gag. 3. Mar, ram. 4. Rood, door. 5. Eye, 
eye. 179. (Plants and animals) (R divided 
in two) (specie s) (men in two races) — Plants 
and animals are divided into species, men in- 
to races. 180. Poe. 181. Californian. 182. 
In the midst of arms the laws are silent. 
183. 1. eae 
DOT 
DATES 
NOTHING 
AFIVE 
ONE 
G 
184. (Min D’s) (T hat) (HAVE) (nothing) 
(two) (con fur) (F in D) (little two) (con 
sieve) — Minds that have nothing to confer. 
find little to conceive. 185. 1. Rochester. 2. 
Baden. 3. Denver. 





LETTER PuZZLeE. 


1. Arrange six common numerals 
And a common vowel right; 
And then a will’s addition 
Will surely come to light. 





D. E. RoBerts. 


PROVERB PUZZLE. 


2. Take a word from each sentence and find 
a proverb. 

I thought that you said no to him. _ Have 
you heard the news? How is Louisa to-day? 
Charles has been a good boy. What is the 
latest news? N. ELvig. 


REBUS. 


ENIGMA. 


4. Iam composed of nineteen letters: — 
My 1, 8, 10, 19, is a kind of wood. 
My 6, 13, 5, 4,:12, is to be weary. 
My 15, 17, 16, 9, are fish. 
My 18, 2, 14, 7, is snug, comfortable. 
My 11, 3, are two of the vowels. ' 
My whole is a very true saying. 
Rep STREAK. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PuZZLE. 


5% Cofaaof. Loquax. 








HEAD 


HippeN GENERALS. 


6. 1. Peleg ran two miles on a wager. 2 
Mary dislikes her manager, and often calls 
him hard names. 3. Mother could use the 
dasher, Ida never could make it work. 4. Kel- 
log and friends left a few days since on a visit 
to the west. 5. I accepted the invitation, but 
Le Roy said I should have refused it. 

Docror. 


REBus. 





Cross-worp ENIGMA. 


8. My first is in you, but not in me. 

My second is in latch, but not in key. 

My third is in cold, but not in heat. 

My fourth is in hands, but not in feet. 

My fifth is in thirst, but not in slake. 

My whole is often to be seen on the lake. 
PROSPERO. 





a4: 


LETTER REBUs. 


1. TALKERS R doers. 


YANKEE Boy. 





WORK. 75 


DousLeE Acrostic. 


Initials and finals a city. and its late ruler. 

11. 1. A town in Massachusetts. 2. A town 
in New York. 3. A town in Massachusetts. 4. 
A city in Turkey. 5. A town in New York. 6. 
A river in Virginia. 7. A division of the Unit- 
ed States. Nep Fun. 


12. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


2 





DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


13. 1. A consonant. 2. Bashful. 3. A 
deception. 4. An Americancity. 5. A jewel. 
6. A portion of time. 7. A vowel. 

14. REBUS. 

SEASHELL 
PROBLEM. 


15. A man wished to buy one hundred ani- 
mals, cows, sheep, and hogs, for one hundred 
dollars: the cows were to cost ten dollars 
apiece, the sheep three dollars each, and the 
hogs fifty cents apiece. Question: how many 
of each should he buy? JusTITIA. 


16. 


REBUS. 





CHARADE. 


17. My first’s a letter once used in Greece. 
My second undoubtedly means to lease. 
My third, you'll see, is a spike of corn. 
My whole does tend, both night and morn, 
An animal which long ears adorn. 





Kex. 

















OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 














MERRY CHRISTMAS and a Happy 
New Year to all the readers of the Letter 
Bag! If our letters do not smell of the smoke 
this month, it will not be because there has 
not been a great fire in Boston. The post- 
office was burned out, but every letter was 
saved by the forethought of the postmaster, 
and all the puzzles were spared, either to adorn 
our pages, or to be serviceable in kindling 
Hannah’s fire, as the case may be, so that our 
readers may be satisfied that their labor has 
not been in vain. 
Red Streak first illuminates the Bag. We 
take his enigma, which contains no repetitions, 
though we do not like to have it pieced out with 


two vowels. — Harry S. Barler, Box 111, Upper 
Alton, IIl., isthe puzzle editor of ‘‘ Our Jersey 
Friend,” and desires contributions. — Hump- 


ty Dumpty — five dollars each time. Humpty 
spreads himself like a green bay tree, but we 
take his ‘‘ graffical,” and laugh atthe rest. He 
is ‘*the author of more serial stories than any 
amateur author,” he says; than Humpty him- 
self, then, or Humpty is not an amateur author 
— Box 4545, New York. — B.I. G., of Albany, 
pays ‘‘tole,” and gives ‘‘ saw-ved” for “‘ saved”’; 
and we are compelled to be severe, though he 
calls us Father Optic! Because we have con- 
sented to ‘‘ uncle” the crowd, must we also 
‘** father” them? —Falstaff’s name is now Bab- 
bling Brook, and the heading of his puzzle 
sheet is very nicely done; he would make a 
first-class sign-painter. His pictorial is saved; 
that is, it will be sent to the artist, with others 
we accept, and a selection will be made by her 
for the February number. We mean simply 
to indicate here the puzzles which are worthy 
to be published; and our use of them must be 
limited by our space. This is why ‘this is 
thusly.” B. B. does not give his address. — 
D. E. Roberts writes beautifully, and prints 
elegantly in colors; and we take the wedi for 
the deed. —Sendsenderfer e¢ a/s., have organ- 
ized the ‘“‘ Optic Literary Society,” which gets 





up a weekly paper. We are very grateful for 
the distinguished honor conferred upon us in 
the choice of a name. And we have no doubt 
Philadelphia will be the wiser and the better 
for the association. 

Little Bobtail’s puzzles are so mongrel and 
so diffuse that we must ask him to use his 
strength upon a single one, making it as per- 
fect as he can. — Horatio, of Rochester, dis- 
torts the poet in his rebus — “‘ Just as the twig 
is bent, the tree’s inclined;” and the defini- 
tions in the word-square are not quite correct. 
— We save Prospero’s cross-word. — N. Ellie’s 
proverb puzzle shall have a place if the space 
holds out. — We are sorry, but Pedler will be 
unable to vend his wares in our shop; the first 
is partly musical, to which we object, and the 
others do not mean what he says they do. — 
J. H. Kerr must be ‘Jo. Kerr; does Pitts mean 
Pittsburg? If so, why not say so? Here it 
is: ‘*Superior Stamp Co., Box 818, Pitts, 
Pa.; and any one who wishes may fall into 
the ‘‘ Pitts.” — Powhatan’s letter puzzle shall 
take its chance for an insertion this month. — 
We are compelled to be without Grace in our 
Wish Correspondents’ column, for the reasons 
we have often given. — We are sorry to say 
again that B. I. B. is faulty in his definitions, 
as aloe, ‘‘a (flagrent) root.” The hidden 
square word is a good idea, but ‘‘ a beautiful 
site makes one glad,” is rather sorrowful. 

We hope to attend Lapiand’s convention at 
Lebanon, and we hope to see the * pigeon- 
hole” in the next number; but hope does not 
always end in fruition. — H. E., Jr., the first 
story of the Yacht Club Series was Little Bob- 
tail. We fear that ‘“‘ Louie,” of Bangor, is a 
young lady; ifso, we are inflexible. The writ- 
ing is very pretty. — We must say the same to 
Eleanor, of Paris. — Philo cannot tell how 
much he likes our Magazine; and we don’t 
insist that he shall tell us, but he can mention 
the matter to any of his friends who have not 
yet subscribed ; and we freeze to his drop letter 





OUR LETTER BAG. 


puzzle. — John Wood’s rebus won’t do — music 
in it.— Seneca’s diamond shall. go where the 
good diamonds go. — Logo, Box 29, Camden, 
N. J., edits the puzzle department of ‘‘ The 
Jersey Boys” — send your best puzzles to us, 
of course, and the rest to him. Logo must 
read our rule for making enigmas; the short 
V and the long F in his rebus are too blind. — 
The addresses in the Wish Correspondence 
are of those who desire to carry on corre- 
spondence with others who may write to 
them. — Pendulum’s hidden cities shall go to 
the printer. 

Once a month is enough for A. C. B., and 
we ‘‘except” his name, as he desires. — Tom 
Twist’s first attempt is very creditable, and his 
matter neatly prepared; we save the square 
word. — We hope Hopeful is full of hope, for 
his definitions are faulty in both puzzles. — 
The best thing in A. L. Bany’s ietter is a pen- 
drawing of some elderly gentleman, wearing 
spectacles, and on the tramp, labelled ‘‘ Going 
West.” His ** weal” in one rebus must bea 
weal within a weal, for we can’t see it, and the 
‘© ex-peck-ed hare-vest” in the other is cer- 
tainly blasted. — Quercus put’s music in his 
rebus; one diamond a month is all we can 
afford, and the puzzle is old. — We are much 


obliged to W. J. Hyatt, but we have no use 
for such cards, beautiful as is the penmanship 
of Professor Kendall. —Big Injun overdoes 
it, and spreads himself over too much paper. 
Put your strength into one puzzle. — Hopeful 
is right about No. 141; the “rumor” is incorrect, 


and ‘‘cloak” should be ‘‘dress.” Our puzzle- 
makers are sometimes very careless, for we find 
scores of just such blunders in their work. — 
Novicius is enrolled in the front rank; his 
letter is very neat, and his rebus goés to Miss 
Humphrey. 

Justitia is very complimentary, but we can 
send only the problem to the printer. — Ohio 
Boy must try again. — Jim Nast came from 
England, and we suppose is not a cousin of 
Tom Nast. We agree with him that his puz- 
zles are pretty good, but the best one has been 
used. — We reserve one of Ned Franklin’s 
rebuses. — Nick, Box 528 Baltimore, is puzzle 
editor of Our Yankee Land, and wants con- 
tributions. Thanks for the photo. of six Bal- 
timore amateurs. — We spare Kex’s charade. 
— Doctor’s hidden generals may run for luck 
this month. — Ernestus’s rebus shall ‘* go with 
the chosen few.” — We will try to use Loquax’s 
geographical puzzle. — Xenophon has been a 
subscriber since the Magazine was started, and 
we are sorry for this reason that his first rebus 
is not a success. — One of Ned Fun’s double 
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acrostics shall take its meagre chance. — We 
are grateful to Tecumseh for thinking of us 
during the fire, but we cannot curtail that pig. 
— Also to Yankee Boy, and we accept his let- 
ter rebus. — We cannot contrive to use Con- 
triver's puzzles this time. 


WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. —R. J. M., Box 
61, New York (a printing press for sale). — 
B. A. Bachia, 131 South Eighth Street, Wil- 
liamsburg, N. Y. (wants a second-hand press, 
and specimens of amateur papers). —Tom 
William Pierce, care M. A. & G. D. Allen, 
Key West, Florida (boating and base ball). — 
E. W. Carpenter, Brattleboro’, Vt. (boats and 
stamps). — George W. Allen, Key West, Flor- 
ida. — O. R. Hunter, Brattleboro’, Vt. (birds’ 
eggs). — Powhatan, 116 N. Mulberry Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. (amateur papers). — E. B. Hill, 
Box 363, Amsterdam, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
(“with every one”). — Howard I. Ireland, 
Philo,” Camden, N. J. (amateur authors). — 
E. Harrington, 23 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 
(birds’ eggs).—G. R. Ammar, 1221 Arch 
Street, Phila., Pa. (coins. birds’ eggs, and 
stamps). — Frank W. Dunham, North Tarry- 
town, N. Y.— Walter E. Miller, West Meri- 
den, Conn. (specimens of amateur publica- 
tions). — Percy W. Thompson, Box 475, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (specimens of amateur papers). 
—Bryce P. Smith, 177 West Green Street, 
Louisville, Ky. (with amateur editors, and 
specimens wanted). — Ed. M. Reed, Box go, 
Toledo, Ohio (stamps). — B. C. Best, Box 4, 
Upper Alton, Ill. (fun).— Wilber Amsden, 
Box 4, Upper Alton, Ill. — Harry C. Hurn, 
Elkton, Md. — Chas. F. Devereaux, Box 1529, 
Bangor, Me. (Wein, Weib und Gesang). — 
Adolphus E. Kahn, 219East Eighty-first Street, 
New York. — Ned Franklin, Manchester, 
N. H.—G. Edward Havens, Lock Box 214, 
Pawtucket, R. I. (stamp dealers, and speci- 
mens). — John L. Bliss, Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.(phonography, telegraphy, and 
engineering). — Harry T. Ould, Box 1267. Os- 
wego, N. Y. (stamps and price lists). — Billy 
Blue, Box 2229, Kansas City, Mo. (amateur 
writers, poets, and engravers).— Harry F. 
Hisey, Box 171, Paris, Ill. (fun). —Ned Fun, 
Worcester, Mass. (fun). — James B. Henley, 
229 Broadway, room 29, New York (amateur 
authors and specimens). 


—— Tuucypipes, the Greek historian, says 
it is an ill thing to be ashamed of one’s pov- 
erty, but much worse not to make lawful en- 
deavors to avoid it. J 




















OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 








EDITORIAL OHIT-OHAT. 


E wish all our readers a MERRY CHRIST- 

MAS and a Happy New YEAR. We 
greet them with the compliments of the season, 
from Maine to California, from Minnesota to 
Texas, and should be glad to take every one 
of the army of a hundred thousand by the 
hand. Our editorial heart swells as we think 
of them; we hope they will all enjoy their 
Christmas dinners, and that they will live 
wisely and well, thus making the New Year 
a happy one. We present the Magazine, 
venerable with six years of existence, and 
triumphant with six years of success, to glad- 
den the heart while the hollies are green, 
and to contribute its share to the enjoyment 
and the progress of the coming year. Of 
course, all our young friends, and our old 
ones, intend to 


Renew their Subscriptions, 

and we advise them to do.so without delay,’ 
for this is the last number that will be sent to 
those who have not forwarded their green- 


backs. We dislike exceedingly to think of 
losing a single one of the friends who have 
been with us and gladdened our editorial 
heart — which keeps on swelling — during the 
past year, and especially do we dislike to think 
of the publishers losing a single subscription 
in these times. Twentythousand subscribers, 
sending two dollars and a half each, add to 
their exchequer the handsome sum of fifty 
thousand dollars, to say nothing of the slower 
contributions of those who buy the Magazine 
at the counters of the dealers, though they 
share the editorial love and esteem. But this 
sum, large as it may seem to our readers, 
will not indemnify the publishers for their 
losses by 


The Great Fire. 


Sixty acres of the finest warehouses in the 
world were swept away in a few hours by the 
hungry flames, and this portion of our city 
is now a blackened waste of dreary ruins. 
Hundreds of merchants and others have been 
suddenly reduced from affluence to penury, 
and hundreds more have been crippled in their 





resources. We shall not recite the details of 
the terrible conflagration, for the story has 
been told in every newspaper in the land. 
The principal establishment of Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard was not burned, though, at one time, 
its destruction seemed to be inevitable, and a 
portion of their most valuable stock was re- 
moved to a place of safety. Its windows 
were shattered by the explosion when a 
building nearly opposite was blown up to stay 
the flames. Their warehouse in Milk Street, 
containing a large quantity of fresh English 
stock, was 


Totally Destroyed, 


involving a very heavy loss to them. Besides 
this, three printing offices, where the firm had 
a large amount of paper, and a number of 
sets of stereotype plates, and a bindery where 
a quantity of fine books were in process of 
manufacture, were burned, greatly increasing 
their loss. Then, at the burning of the vast 
establishment of Rand & Avery, ten days after 
the great fire, an additional loss was incurred in 
the destruction of paper and plates. Nearly 
the whole edition of the December number of 
the Magazine was in Abbott's bindery, ad- 
joining the premises consumed, and thus 
narrowly escaped destruction by fire and 
water. Only asmall portion of the loss will 
be made good by insurance. The stereotype 
plates of the ‘‘ Riverdale Books,” ‘‘ Sea and 
Shore,” ‘“‘On Time,” and scores of other 
books whose titles are familiar to our readers, 
were melted by the intense heat into lumps 
of metal. But in spite of all these heavy 
losses, : 


Lee & Shepard Still Live, 


and are as energetic and driving as ever. 
“In the bright vocabulary of youth,” and 
Lee & Shepard, “‘there is no such word as 
fail.” They are not only hopeful, but confi- 
dent of the future, and only ask their cus- 
tomers all over the country to buy their 
books and pay promptly their indebtedness to 
them. And this is the argument which we 
affectionately, but earnestly, urge upon our 
subscribers, old and new. Let the fifty 
thousand dollars come forward at once, and 





EDITORIAL 


not in driblets, through two or three months. 
It is only two dollars and a half in each 
family, though it makes so large a sum in 
the aggregate. 

With pride and pleasure we present to our 
subscribers the January number of the Maga- 
zine. We invite a careful examination of its 
contents. Our plans for the year were fully 
set forth in the December number, and in the 
prospectus on the cover. We are satisfied 
that this number will fully realize the ex- 
pectations of our readers, and convince them 
that they will find it pleasant and profitable 
to go with us through the year. Though our 
publication is nominally a juvenile, we intend 
to make it in the future, as we have in the 
past, a first-class 


Family Magazine, 

which every one in the house will enjoy and 
appreciate. We leave the field for the young- 
est readers to others, who work it well. The 
average boy or girl of ten years of age feels 
insulted by the language addressed to little 
children. We frequently have occasion to 
remind our contributors that baby talk is not 
adapted to our pages; and we do not allow 
anybody to address our boys and girls as 
‘dear little children.” We know that even 
children do not like this style; and young 
people of from twelve to eighteen resent it. 
Little folks read newspapers and grown-up 
books with pleasure and profit, and we never 
could see any reason for using nursery twad- 
dle outside of the nursery. 

We are sorry to be obliged to acknowledge 
that there was some dissatisfaction among our 
Head Workers in regard to the Kitchen Garden 
Rebus, though we hasten to add that the fault 
was in no degree chargeable to Miss Humphrey, 
who kindly acted as umpire in the award of 
the prize. A misprint and a statement not 
authorized by her caused the difficulty. We 
intended and desired to give the prize under 
the conditions stated. In the present number 
we submit another 


Prize Rebus, 


* 
entitled ‘‘ The Hunter’s Camp,” for which we 


make the same offer as before. A committee 
of three will determine which ‘is the best 
answer. The prize will be awarded for the 
first correct solution; but if no one is entirely 
correct, it will be given to the one that is 
nearest right. Adopting the suggestion of 
many of our correspondents, we offer, for 
every month during the year, a cash prize of 





CHITCHAT. 
Five Dollars 


to the subscriber or regular purchaser who 
first sends us the most correct and complete 
list of answers to all the puzzles in the Head 
Work of any one number. The answers to 
puzzles in the January number will be pub- 
lished in the March number, and the compet- 
itors’ answers must reach us by the first of 
February, to those in the February issue by 
the first of March, and so on through the 
year. The answers must be on a separate 
sheet; and puzzles or other matter on the 
same paper with them will not be noticed. 
By the death of Horace Greeley, 


The Great Journalist, 

the nation has lost one whose long career 
as.a public man was animated by the h'ghest 
aims and the purest motives. Of his integri- 
ty and patriotism there can be no question; and 
now that he has passed away from the scenes 
of earth, those who were the foremost to revile 
are the foremost to praise. The circumstances 
of his death are very sad and painful; but to 
the honor of the American people, the parti- 
san has suddenly disappeared, and his late 
political foes cannot now be distinguished 
from his friends by what they say and do. 
President Grant, his opponent in the great 
campaign which has just closed, but who 
never spoke ill of him, attended his funeral, 
and the chief magistrate of the nation sincerely 
mourns at the bier of one who never hada 
thought but to serve his country. The great 
saying, which will no longer be uttered in 
ridicule, 


“Go West, Young Man,” 


came from his heart, dictated by an earnest de- 
sire to help those to whom it was addressed, and 
to develop the resources of the land he loved. 

We intend to ‘‘go west” for a few weeks, 
though not for the purpose indicated by 
the editorial sage; and we shall probably 
be in Chicago when this number reaches 
our subscribers in that region. We are not 
yet fully informed in regard to the places we 
are to visit, but in the incomplete list we 
find Syracuse, N. Y., Dayton, O.,. Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Bellevue, O., Illyria, 
O., Warsaw, N. Y., Jersey City, N. J. In 
our next number we may have something 
to say about this visit. 

We wrote a column of ‘‘ amateur news” for 
this number, but our printer, obstinately re- 
fusing to put five columns of matter into four 
columns of space, returns the copy, and it 
must wait till next month. 
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HAND IN HAND POLKA, 
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TRINITY CHURCH AFTER THE FIRE. 
Sketches amid.the ruins. of the. Boston.Fire,:by-Miss L. B. Humpnrer. 





